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Federal Aid said 


Chaos in Banking 


Meeting of State Supervisors | 
Told ,of Benefits From | 
Reconstruction Finance} 
Corporation 


Uniformity in Laws 
Is Urged on Group 


Harry J. Haas, President of 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Cites Desirability of 
Such Legislation 


. pions 

Philadelphia, Pa., Juzy 27.—The assist- 
ance given banks by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the National 
Credit Corporation saved the United 
States from a great financial disaster, 
James S. Love, Superintendent of Banks 
of the State of Mississippi, declared here 
today in his address as president of the 
National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, meeting in annual conven- 
tion. 

(The full text of his address appears 
on page 2.) 

Mr. Love commended the action of the 
President in calling a meeting of bankers 
which resulted in the organization of the 
credit “pool” and the legislation by Con- 
gress establishing the Reconstruction Cor- 
poration. 

Chaotic Conditions Averted 

“It is impossible to estimate the real 
good that these agencies have done and 
are still doing,” he said. “Conditions 
would be chaotic and business further 
demoralized and many more banks would 
have closed without them.” 

tarry J. Haas, president of the Ameri- 
ce. Bankers Association and vice presi- 
de... of the First National Bank of Phila- 
de'nhia, welcomed the delegates on be- 
hali of the Philadelphia Clearing House 
Ascciation. 

‘dresses of welcome were also given 
by Di. William D. Gordon, Pennsylvania 
Secretary of Banking, and J. Willison 
Smith, president of the Real Estate Land 
Title and Trust Company. James Shaw, 
Texas Banking Commissioner, responded. 

The secretary-treasurer, W. R. Sims, 
vice president of the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company, of New Orleans, former 
Bank Commissioner of Louisiana, pre- 
sented his report. Delegate commission- 
ers reported on new bank legislation in 
their respective. States and on_ business 
conditions. 

Opposes Unified System 

Mr. Love disapproved the idea of a 
and urged that branch banking legislation 
single unified Federal banking system, and 
urged that branch banking legislation 
respect State sovereignty. . 

Mr. Haas urged upon the Commissioners 
the need for the development of uniform 
banking laws in the 48 States, a wider use 
ef the clearing house device for better 
credit information and bank practices, and 
consideration of an educational qualifica- 
tion for bank officers. 

Mr. Haas praised the Commissioners 
for their efforts on behalf of better bank- 
ing. He told them that by their policies of 
promoting consolidations and voluntary 
liquidations, and in resisting the launching 
of new banks, they had “infused a very 
material-element of strength into the 
structure.”, Had it not been for their 
prudence, he declared, the bank failure 
history of these years would have been 
far worse. | 

The Philadelphia banker recalled to the 
delegates that the first convention of the} 
American Bankers Association was held in 
Philadelphia in 1876, also a depression | 
period. 

Praises Commissioners’ Acts 

He reviewed the part played by Phila- 
delphia banks anc bankers in the early 
history of the country. Extracts from Mr. 
Haas’ address follow: 

I need not tell you bank commissioners 
that you have had your work cut for you 
during this depression—you all know that 
only too well. But I do feel it is my privi- 
leze to tell you that bankers appreciate 
the difficulties that you have had to 
grapple with. 

Let us make the matter concrete. At 
the outset of 1930 there were 24,630 banks 
in the United States, with aggregate de- 
posists exclusive of inter-bank deposits, of 
$55,300,000,000. During that year 1,345 
banks closed, but 23,285 remained open. 
Deposits of $865,000,000 were tied up, for 
the most part temporarily, by the closings, 
but the far greater sum of $54,435,000,000 
in deposits were not involved at all. 

In 1931, at the outset of the year there 
were 22,769 banks with deposits, not in- 
cluding inter-bank items, of $53,000,000,000. 
During that year 2,298 institutions closed, 
but 20,471 remained open. Deposits of 
$1,690,000,000 were involved, but over $51,- 
000,000,000 in aleposits were not affected. 

These figures Show, that in view of the 
tremendous economic difficulties from 
causes utterly outside the banks that be- 
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Crops in Most Areas 


Found to Need Rain 


Some Damage Already Noted, 
Says Weather Bureau 


Continued high temperatures and sun- 
shine during the last three weeks have 
taken a heavy toll of moisture from the 
soil, and the need of rain is becoming 
widespread, the Weather Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated July 27 in its 
weckly review of weather and crop condi- 
tions. 

Corn, cotton, and Spring wheat were 
damaged in some regions by the lack of 
moisture, the Bureau said, and ranges and 
pastures need rain in nearly all districts 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Livestock 
is still in satisfactory condition, however, 
it was added. 

Truck produce, especially potatoes, also 
is suffering from lack of rain nearly 
everywhere east of the mountains, it was 
stated, and the drought is becoming serious 
to the tobacco crop. - Sugar beets are too 
dry in the West but doing well elsewhere. 

(The Bureau’s weekly review of weather 
and crop conditions is printed in full text 
on page 6.) ; 
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Combined Assets of State Banks Goods Sold on Ship || ahor Provisions |New 25-cent Pieces 
To Have Averted In Excess of 38 Billion Dollars Subject to New Tax 


Figure Reflects Healthy Condition, National 
Association of Supervisors Is Informed 


HILADELPHIA: Pa., July 27.—The total 

resources of State chartered banks in 
the United States were $38,400,000,000 as 
compared with $24,600,000,000 for national 
banks as of Dec. 31, 1931, according to 
figures made public here today at the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks, by its secre- 
tary, R. N. Sims, vice president of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, of New 
Orleans. 

The .compilation made by Secretary 
Sims, according to a prepared statement 
released by him, “covers the only avail- 
able accurate and detailed data of State 
banking institutions comparable with the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency which covers national banks.” 
(The comparative tabulation, showing 
State bank totals by States, appears on 
page 7.) 

There were 20,275 banks in the United 
States at the end of 1931, according to the 


000,000. ‘The resources of member banks 
of the Federal reserve system aggregated 
$39,600,000,000, of which 62.17 per cent 
was held by national banks and 37.82 per 
cent by State bank members. 

“These figures show how well the banks 
of our country have weathered the storm 
of depression and wa the impor- 
tant part which the State banking insti- 
tutiens play in our great Federal reserve 
system through their voiuntary member- 
ship,” Mr. Sims declare4. 

“Both classes of banks perform equally 


j useful and necessary functions and I do 
not make comparisons for the purpose of 


disparagement,” he added, “but to em- 
phasize the colossal size of the two great 
banking systems and to direct attention 
to the importance and need of both in 


|the development and handling of our 


country’s business.” 
Resources of State Banks 


The tabulation shows that State banks 
of New York State comprise approximately 


— | 22 per cent of the banking resources of the 


Shown as Declining 
From Level for June 


Failures for First 20 Days 
Of Current Month Total 
Only 80, According to 
Comptroller of Currency 


The “epidemic” of bank failures whicn 
caused 144 suspensions during June ap- 
parently is subsiding steadily, according Lo 
oral and _ statistical information made 
available July 27 at the office of 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

About 80 banks suspended during the 
first 20 days of July, and the total for the 


month is not expected to reach the level | 


ot June, information. 
Additional 
follows: 
Failures among national banks, which 
form more than a third of the aggregate 
number of banks, have shown progressive 
decreases week by week through July. 
Through July 27 only 17 national banks 
had closea their doors, while June saw 


according to the 


43 suspensions among the national banks. | 


Causes of Runs Studied 

Rumors that communists have incited 
bank runs and caused the epidemic of 
bank suspensions in the United States are 
being investigated by the United States 
Secret Service, but in all cases investi- 
gated thus far the withdrawals have been 
started by disgruntled or hysterical per- 
sons. 

June usually is a month of numerous 
bank suspensions. In 1931 the total of 
failures jumped from 91 in May to 167 in 
June and returned to 93 in July. In previ- 
ous years either May, June or July has 
seen the Summer peak of suspensions. This 
year the ordinary seasonal tendency was 
accented by banking disturbances in and 
around Chicago. Forty-nine, or more than 
a third of all the bank suspensions last 
month, were in Illinois. 


Although a concentration of bank fail-| 


ures in the Chicago Federal reserve area 
continued during ine early days of the 
month, recently they have become few 


jand scattered. The successive closing of 
| four banks 


1 Washington, D. C., although 
not creating a condition as serious as that 
in Chicago, marked the early part of the 


; month, 


Effect of Finance Agency 

Formation of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation coupled with the fact 
that fewer banks were in existence this 
year than last, may have helped reduce 
the number of June bank failures this 
year under the level for last year. Since 
the Corporation began to function early in 
February 485 banks have closed. In the 
comparable period a year ago 485 banks 
suspended. The difference in aggregate 
deposits involved is even larger proportion- 
ately. The Corporation has extend ap- 
proximately $643,000,000 to more than 3,- 
600 banks and trust companies. 


Beside the work of the Reconstruction | 


Finance Corporation there has been work 
done in the banks by bank examiners. The 
office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
opposed the Steagall bill in the last ses- 
sion of Congress because, in addition to 
guaranteeing deposits, it proposed to re- 


| lieve stock holders in national banks of the 


double liability of their stocks . This dou- 
ble liability in case of suspension has 
enabled the examiners to call upon stock- 
holders to bolster a weak bank. 


American Invent 


the | 


information made available | 





country, and that the State banks of five 
States, New York, Massachusetts, Penn- 
Sylvania, Illinois, and Ohio have greater 
total resources than all of the national 
banks of the country. 

Mr. Sims’ statment Jollows in part: 

“This report is made up from figures of 
De 31, 1931, instead of the figures 
of the first quarter of 1932, because com- 
plete figures of Dec. 31, 1931, only were 
available, as the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and most of the State bank super- 
visors issued no call for the first quarter. 
The figures given are very gratifying and 
reflect, as a whole, a healthy condition of 
of the banking institutions of our country. 

“On Dec. 31, 1931, there-was a total of 20,- 
275 banks of which 13,902 were State 
banks and 6,373 were National Banks, and 
in round numbers a total capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of $8,586,047,767, 
total deposits of $50,214,192,615, and total 
resources of $63,130,550,964. Total capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of all 
banks were $1,143,454,969 below, total de- 
posits of all banks were $6,396,524,043 be- 


| low, and total resources were $7,682,336,615 


below figures of March #25, 1931. 
Total Resources Shown 


“On Dec. 31, 1931, in round numbers, 
the capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of the State Banks were $5,231,389,767 and 
of the National Banks $3,354,658,000, show- 
ing the capital resources of the State 
Banks to be 55 per cent in excess of the 
National Banks. The deposits of the State 
Banks were $30,969,845,615 and of the Na- 
tional Banks $19,244,347,000, showing the 
deposits of the State Banks 60 per cent in 
excess of the National Banks. The total 
resources of the State Banks were $38,- 
468,264,964 and of the National Banks $24,- 
662,286,000, showing the resources of the 
State Banks 55 per cent in excess of the 
National Banks. 

“Since June 30, 1919, which was the date 
of my first complete statement, capital, 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


Group to Investigate 


Farm Board Is Named 


Comptroller General’s Office 
To Study Operations, Says 
Senator McNary 


Senator McNary (Retp.), of Orgon, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 


Agriculture and Forestry, announced orally 
at the White House July 27 that repre- 
sentatives of J. R. McCarl, Comptroller 
General of the United States, would imme- 
diately begin an investigation of the opera- 
tions of the Federal Farm Board since its 
creation: three years ago, preliminary to 
hearings to be conducted in the Fall by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

The announcement followed a confer- 
ence of Senator McNary with President 
Hoover at which plans for the investiga- 
tion were revealed to the President. 

Senator McNary said that he had ar- 
ranged with Comptroller General McCar] 
to detail two men from his staff who are 
familiar with the work to make the in- 
vestigation. 

These men, Senator McNary stated, will 
go over the transactions of the Federal 
Farm Board and report their findings to 
the Senate subcommittee on Agriculture. 

Senator McNary said the investigation 
would cover all phases of the Federal 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


ors Lead ‘World 


In Number of Patents Received 


MERICAN inventors lead the world 

in the number of patents they have 
received, according to a Department of 
Commerce statement July 27. 

Comparative figures through 1930 show 
1,797,380 patents had been granted in 
this country, which was raore than dou- 
ble the number of the next two na- 
tions, France and Englawd, combined. 
Since 1930, patents have been issued at 
a rate of about 1,000 weekly. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The relative activity of American in- 
ventors may be judged ky the fact that 
at the end of 1930, 1,797,380 patents had 
been granted by the United States, as 
compared with 825,882 patents granted 
in France; 754,054 patents in England, 
and 531,681 patents granted in Germany. 
These figures are inclusive from the be- 
ginning of the first records kept in each 
of the countries and are the latest 
available for the foreign countries. 

Since the beginning of the practice 
of granting patents to inventors, 70 for- 
eign nations have issued © 4,395,493 
patents to the end of 1930, as compared 
with 1,797,380 patents in the United 
States at the end of the same year. 
The seven leading foreign countries, 
France, Great Britain, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Italy, and Austria, have 
issued a total of 3,164,694, or an average 
of 452,099 patents each compared with 
1,797,380 patents issued by the United 





States. Since 1930, patents have been 
granted in the United States at the 
rate of nearly 1,000 a week, with the 


| greatest activity in the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1932, when 52,572 patents were 
granted. 

The report covering the international 
activity of patent offices shows that Ar- 
gentina has issued a total of 34,033 
patents to the end of 1930; Austria, 
149,300; Belgium, 384,308; Brazil, 18,136; 
Canada, 304,087; Congo Free State, 294; 
Czechoslovakia, 35,149; Estonia, 1,112; 
Italy, 250,451; Japan, 74,197; Mexico, 31,- 
2%; Norway, 50,300; Russia, 61,693; St. 
Helene, 4; Union of South Africa, 15,- 


626, and Yugoslavia, 19,396 to mention a | 


few of the 70 foreign nations. 

One of the reasons for the large num- 
ber of patents granted in the United 
States is that from the beginning of the 
Government, inventions have been en- 
couraged. The first patent granted on 
this continent was to Samuel Winslow, 
by the General Court of Massachusetts 
in 1641 for a novel method of making 
salt. Connecticut actively encouraged 
inventions in the early history of the 
colonies. 

These colonial patents were based on 
the famous “Statute of Monopolies” en- 
acted in England in 1623 which estab- 
lished the right of an inventor to receive 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Exemption Not Allowed Though 
Vessel Is En Route Abroad, 
Says Revenue Bureau 


Gu of goods for consumption on 
board a ship which is en route to a 
foreign country are not sales for export 
and can not be exempt from the taxes of 
the Revenue Act of 1932 on that ground, 
the, Bureau of Internal Revenue ruled in- 
formally July 27 in answering a specific 
inquiry. 

“Sales for export contemplates that the 
article sold shall reach the foreign des- 
tination or, at least, be shipped with that 
intention. Obviously articles sold for con- 
sumption while en route to a foreign coun- 
try have no foreign destination,” the Bu- 
reau points out in its ruling, which follows 
in fulll text: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of July 8, 1932, in which you request a 
ruling as to whether sales of articles for 
consumption on shipboard en route to for- 
eign countries may properly be considered | 
as, sales for export and, as such, exempt 
from the taxes imposed by the Revenue 
Act of 1932 on certain articles sold in 
this country by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducers or importer. 

In order to be exempt from tax as a sale 
for export it is necessary that two condi- 
tions be met, (1) that the article be sold 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Extra Fare Trains 
Held to Be Lawful 


In Passenger Service 
| 


Carriers Justified in Asking 
Special Rates If Added | 
Convenience Is _ Given, | 


I. C. C. Rules 


Operation of extra fare passenger trains, | 


and extra fares applicable on such trains, | 


are lawful and will be sanctioned by the) 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the| 
Commission ruled in a decision made pub- 
lic July 27. 

Carriers are justified in charging extra 
fares, the decision pointed out, as long as 
they provide additional service commen- 
surate with the increasec travel rate. 

The procetfing (Docket No. 22735) was 
ordered discontinued. 

First Extra Fare Train 

The first extra fare train in the United 

States was established on Oct. 31, 1881, 


and was operated between New York and 
Chicago, according to the Commission’s 
report. Extra fare trains were subse- 
quently established between various other | 
points. 

At the time of hearing, it continued, 
such trains were in operation between 
New York, on the one hand, and Chicago 
and St. Louis, Mo., on the other hand; 
between Washington, D. C., and Boston, 
Mass.; Washington and New York; New 
York and Boston; New York and Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Chicago and Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Chicago and San Francisco, Calif.; 
San Francisco and Portland, Oreg.; New 
| York and New Orleans, La.; Chicago, on 
| the one hand, and New Orleans, and Mo- 
bile, Ala., on the other. 


Other Instances 


In various instances, said the report, 
extra fares also are “harged for passage 
from and to points intermediate to the 
above terminals, e. g., from New York to 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago to Toledo, Ohio; 
New York to Atlanta, Ga.; and Chicago 
to Kansas City, Mo. 

Subsequently to the hearing extra fares, 
it stated, except those on trains operating 
between New York, on the one hand, and 
Chicago, New Orleans and Boston, on the 
other hand; between Boston and Chicago; 
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Program to Improve 


Milk Quality Outlined 


Production Measures Urged by 
Agriculture Department 


With a view to Improvement of the 
dairy industry for the benefit of the 
producer as well as the consumer, the 
Department of Agriculture, in a report 
just issued, recommends and outlines in 
detail a milk-quality improvement pro- 
gram. 

It is pointed out that “the production of 
high-quality milk is not beyond the abil- 
ity of any dairyman who understands the 
basic principles involved and who will 
carefully apply approved practices,” and 
that the interests of, dairymen as well 
as the welfare of the Nation would best 
be served by the undertaking of such a 
campaign. 

The following additional information 
also is contained in the report: 

There ,are two outstanding reasons for 
encouraging the production of high-qual- 
ity milk and eream on the farm. The 
first is that an adequate supply of whole- 
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Living Costs Fall 


Of Relief Act to er Roar ane 6.9 Per Cent for 


Affect Road Bids 


Specifications for Minimum 
Wage and 30-hour Week 
Requirements Outlined by 
Agriculture Department 


Slight Increase Seen 
In Construction Costs 


Regulations to Be Issued on 
Determination of Pay and 
Employment Preference Un- 
der Emergency Law 


Important additional specifications will) 


have to be met by contractors who obtain 
bids for Federal-aid highway construction 


work under funds appropriated for this 
purpose in the Emergency Relief Act of 
the past Congress, according to informa- 
tion made available July 27 by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Department of Agri- 
culture. The act made available $120,- 
000,000 for this purpose. 

Although the necessity of having to 
conform to these additional specifications 
might be expected to result in bids being 
higher than those more recently made, 
it was explained that the decrease in the 
cost of ..aterials probably will compen- 
sate to the extent that the bids will not 
be materially higher. 


Provisions of Act Cited 


The following additional information 
also was made available by the Bureau: 

Because of certain provisions relative 
to a minimum wage scale for persons em- 
ployed on these projects and the provi- 
sion for » 30-hour week for labor em- 
ployed, ‘t has been necessary for the Bu- 
reau to revise the specifications which 
heretofore have been used in connection 
with the invitations of bids for this work. 

Aithough the allocations to the various 
States have been announced, the submis- 
sion of applications from the States for 
the sums, or parts of them, have deen 
delayed due to the necessity of the re- 
vising of the specifications. (The alloca- 
tions were pirnted in the issue of July 25). 


Specifications Outlined 


The important new specifications’ in 
connection with which the Bureau must 
issue regulations are (1) all contracts in- 
volving the expenditures of emergency 
funds shall contain provisions establishing 
minimum rates of wages, to be predeter- 
mined by the State Highway Department, 
which contractors shall pay to skilled and 
unskilled labor, and such minimum rates 
shall be stated in the invitation for bids 
and shall be included in proposals for bids 
for the work; (2) the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall make such rules and regula- 
tions for expending the funds with the 
view to providing the maximum employ- 
ment ‘of local labor consistent with rea- 
sonable economy of construction, and (3) 
except in executive, administrative and 
supervisory poistions, so far as practicable, 
no individual directly employed on any 
such project shall be permitted to work 
more than 30 hours in any one week. 


Projects to Start Soon 
Regulations including the new specifica- 


tions will be issuéd by the Bureau within | 


the next few days, and shortly thereafter 


it is expected that the applications from | 


the States for their respective allotments 
will begin to be received by the Bureau. 
It is the Bureau's expectation that ac- 
tual work on some of the projects to be 
undertaken under this program will be un- 
dertaken within a month, and that the 


various States will apply for all of the! 


money apportioned 
act. 


These new specifications will result in 


to them under the 


keeping the standard of living up under! 


the predetermined minimum wage rate 
provision and that prohibiting more than 
a 30-hour week for those directly em- 
ployed on the projects, and in providing 


the maximum number of jobs under the| 
provision that the “maximum employment | 


of local labor consistent with reasonable 
economy of construction” must be per- 
mitted under the contracts. 

Hand Labor to Benefit 


This latter provision is designed to stim- 
ulate the use of hand labor as far as 
possible without destroying economical 
methods of construction. Use of machines 
will not be eliminated to a marked de- 
gree, although their use will not be as 
widespread as heretofore. It will be the 
duty of the State highway departments, 
with the approval of the officials of the 
Federal Bureau of Roads, to determine 
what work can be done reasonably by 


hand. Some differences of opinion nat-| 


urally will result as between the con- 
tractors and the supervising State and 
Federal engineers, in this regard, but these 


probably can be ironed out without ex-| 


tended controversy. 
eal centeatendinet Sc cael alee 


Expenditures for 
For Second Consecutive Month | 


XPENDITURES for the relief of the { April when the 16 per cent decline from 


E needy in 126 cities show a decline 
for the second consecutive month fol- 
lowing a continuous rise during the pre- 
ceding seven months, the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor an- 


nounces in a statement summarizing the | 


monthly relief bulletin just made pub- 
lic. There was a drop’of 6 per cent 


during May, the latest period for which | 
statistics are available, compared with | 


April. 

Total relief amounted to $22,310,417, 
of which more than $18,400,000 was given 
outright and $3,890,000 was given in the 
form of wage relief. Wage relief de- 
clined 18 per cent between April and 
May. The statement of the Bureau fol- 
lows in full text: 

A decline of 6 per cent from the pre- 


vious month in the amount of relief 
distributed in May has been reported 
to the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor by 928 agencies in 126 
cities representing 56 per cent of the 
urban populaion of the United States. 

This drop, however, is less striking 
than the sharp seasonal downturn of 


More Than $1,500,000 to Be 
Placed in Circulation 
By Reserve Banks 


Mo than $1,500,000 of the new quarter 
dollars have been minted and dis- 
tributed to the 12 Federal reserve banks 
which will begin circulation of them Aug. 
1, according to oral statements made July 
27 at the office of the Director of the Mint. 

The new coins, which will be issued in 
commemoration of the bicentennial anni- 
versary of the birt of George Washing- 
ton, bear a portrait of Washington, ac- 
cording to the statements. Additional oral 
information made available follows: 

Between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 of the 
new coins have been minted, but distribu- 
tion has been delayed until Aug. 1 so that 
all sections of the country may receive 
the new issue simultaneously through the 
reserve banks. Suffiicent supplies of them 
are on hand to prevent sales of them at a 
premium, but the issue will not be large 
until usabel stocks of the old quarters 
are exhausted. 

Eventually the new quarters are to en- 
tirely replace the old coins, and no limit 
is placed on the minting of the new coins 
by the Act of March 4, 1931, which au- 
thorized them. Minting of the coins be- 
gan shortly after the Secretary of the 
Treasury on April 24, 1932, selected the 
design and sent the winning models by 
John Flanagen of New York to the mint 
at Philadelphia. 


‘Further Curtailment 
In Government Costs 
Seen in Next Session 





Representative Wood Says 
Federal Total Eventually 
Will Be Reduced to Three 
Or Four Billions Yearly 


Cost of the Federal Government ulti- 
mately will drop to $3,000,000,000 or $4,000,- 
000,000 annually, inclusive of everything, 
Representative Woods (Rep.), of La Fayette, 
Ind., ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, stated 
orally July 27. 

During the last Congress—the 71st— 
the appropriations ran upwards of $5,000,- 
000,000 annually, and during the first ses- 
sion. of the present Congress—the 72d— 
1 eae ietions made totalled $4,870,- 
| 538,890) r’ ucting postal revenues and 
| $150,000,000 of estimated, but not assured, 
Savings by the Economy Act, he pointed 
out. Without making these two deductions, 
and including the permanent and in- 
definite running appropriations for the 
same period, there was, according to the 
figures of the two appropriations commit- 
tees of Congress, a grand total of $5,745,- 
558,830 for the present fiscal year 1933. 

Curtailment Demanded 


_ Mr. Wood said the country is demand- 
ing curtailment of governmental expen- 
ditures, State, county and local as well 
as Federal, and this demand will be re- 
flected very substantially in the problems 
that will confront the coming December 
session of Congress. 

“We are living in an extraordinary pe- 
riod of emergency and of emergency ex- 
penditures,” he said, “and there are un- 
usual costs incident to the depressed con- 
| ditions. But the time is coming when we 
must cut down Federal costs and there is 
|no reason in the world why the Federal 
| costs can not be reduced to, $3,000,000,000, 
or certainly not exceeding $4,000,000,000, 
in the very near future. 

“We will have learned many lessons 
from the period of the depression we have 
been passing through. I believe the costs 
will go down to these figures, not this 
fiscal year, nor in the next fiscal year, 
perhaps, because that may be too early to 
recover from all the effects of the present 
| situation, but after that, when normal 
conditions resume, the country should 
look to very drastic reductions of costs 
all along the line. 

“There is entirely too much duplica- 
tion of expenses and services in the Fed- 
eral Government. There are various 
services that could be readjusted, consoli- 
dated and coordinated. 

Overlapping! Services 


“There is a great deal of the Federal- 
aid services, where the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending immense sums on work 
that belongs to the States and their sub- 
| divisions, that ought not to be. There is 
| going to be a great deal heard in the next 
session of Congress, short as it will be 
under the limitations of the Constitution, 
about curtailment of the costs of Govern- 
| ment. 

“The farmers and the taxpayers gen- 
erally throughout the country are taking 
| @ live interest in this subject and they will 
|}demand curtailment of expenditures, for 





| [Continued on 


Page- 7, Column 4.] 


Relief Decline | 


March followed a continuous rise of 
seven months. May relief totaled $22,- 
£10,417 of which $3,890,756 was given in 
the form of wage relief and $18,419,661 


| was given outright. 


The decline in outright relief between 
April and May was only 3 per cent while 
wage relief dropped 18 per cent. Al- 
though public work-relief agencies re- 
ported no decrease in expenditures be- 
tween April and May, private wage re- 
lief dropped 55 per cent, owing largely 
to the stringency of funds of a single 
agency—the Emergency Work Bureau of 
New York which reduced its pay rolls 
by nearly $800,000. 

The number of families aided by the 
reporting agencies during the month 
of May this year was 823,894 as con- 
trasted with 857,409 in April and 386,- 
151 in May a year ago. 

Of 90 cities reporting comparable data 
for May, 1931, and May, 1932, all but 
nine showed expansion in relief this 
year. The nine cities reporting decreases 
this May as compared with May a year 
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Last Six Months 


Reduced Nearly One-fifth 
Since 1929, According to 
Bureau of Statistics of De- 
partment of Labor 


Food Prices Show 
Largest Decrease 


Purchasing Power of Dollar 
Also Higher for Clothing, 
Housefurnishings, Rent, 
Fuel and Lighting 


| The cost of living of the working man’s 
|family decreased 6.9 per cent in the last 


six months, and expenses have been cut 
down nearly 21 per cent since the depres- 
sion began late in 1929, according to in- 
formation made available July 27 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 

The purchasing power of the dollar for 
items entering into the cost of living, 
considered as 100 cents in 1913, rose from - 
68.58 cents to 173.69 cents in the six 
months just closed, the Bureawls cost of 
living indexes show. Since December, 
1929, when it was only 58.33 cents, the gain 
in the purchasing power of the dollar has 
amounted to 15.36 cents. 

Largest Decrease in Foods 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Foods,, which represent the largest and 
most significant expenditure of the wage- 
earners’ family—more than a third of the 
entire budget—have shown the largest de- 
crease. In the last six months they have 





dropped 12.4 per cent, and since Decem- 
ber, 1929, 36.64 per cent. 


The purchasing power of the d ae 
for foods has shown a correspond ad- 


vance, climbing from 63.29 cents in Decem- ; ne 
ber, 1929, to 87.48 cents two years later, °- 


and to practically 100 cents—the 1913 
level—in June of this year. 

Housefurnishing goods have shown the 
next largest drop during the course of 
the depression, but during the last six 
months the rate of decrease in rents, fuel 
and light, and clothing showed an accele- 
ration. These items had been lagging be- 
hind others. : ; ~~ 

Clothing Costs’ Reduced ~~ 

Clothing dropped 5.7 per cent in the 
first half of 1932, rent 6.2 per cent, fuel 
and light 6.5 per cent, housefurnishing 
goods 8.2 per cent and miscellaneous com- 
modities 1.6 per cent. 

Since December, 1929, clothing has be- 
come 20.37 per cent cheaper, rent has 
fallen 15.86 per cent, fuel and light has 
declined 12.08 per cent, housefurnishings 
22.40 per cent, and miscellaneous items 
2.78 per cent 

The miscellaneous group, because of the 
nature of the articles in it, does not show 
price changes as actively as do the other 
groups. The group increased steadily in 
price level to May} 1921, when it was 
108.8 per cent higher than the base pe- 
riod, 1913. Since May, 1921, it has shown 
slight fluctuations, never amounting to 
more than 2 per cent between any two 
consecutive months. The June, 1932, level 
was practically the same as that in June, 
1920, for miscellaneous items. 

Expenditures Analyzed 

Clothing is the second biggest item in 
the budget of the average worker, ac- 
counting for nearly 17 per cent of the 
total expenditures in a year. About 13 
per cent of the outlay goes for rent, 5 per 
cent for fuel and light, and the same per 
cent for furniture and furnishings. The 
many individual items grouped in the mis- 
cellaneous class together account for ap- 
proximately 21 per cent. 

The 1913 dollar would now buy 178.2 
cents worth of clothing, an increase of 4.4 
cents in the last half year and of 15.9 cents 
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Decrease Is Forecast 
For Wool Shearings 


Agriculture Department Pre- 
dicts 7.3 Per Cent Decline 


The amount of wool shorn or to be 
shorn in 1932 in the United States is 342,- 
386,000 pounds, according to the prelimi- 
nary estimates July 27 by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This is about 
27,000,000 pounds or 7.3 per cent smaller 
than the 369.477,000 pounds shorn in 1931. 

The decrease in wool production this 
year from last is due to the lighter weight 
of fleeces in most States, but most marked 
in the western sheep States, and the , 
smalier number of sheep shorn this year 
in the western States. 

The number of stock sheep in the west- 
ern sheep States on Jan. 1, 1932, was esti- 
mated at 34,415,000 head, which was 200,- 
000 head larger than the number on Jan. 
1, 1931. The estimated number of sheep 
shorn or to be shorn this year, however, 
is only 31,780,000 head, a decrease of 1,- 
597.900 head from the number shorn in 
1931. 

The smaller proportion shorn this year 
is a result of above-average death losses 
in all of the western States and very 
heavy losses in some States. While the 
weight per fleece is smaller this year than 
last in most of the western States, it is 
larger in California and Texas because 
of the larger proportion of 12 months 
wool shorn in these States in the Spring 
of 1932. 

The sharp reduction in weight per fleece 
in some western States reflects in part 
cleaner fleeces following a Winter of heavy 
snowfall and a wet Spring, but also a de- 
crease in scoured wool equivalent due to 
poorer fleeces in areas where feed was 
short and sheep came through the Winter 
in poor condition. - 

The 1932 estimated production includes 
estimates of Fall shearing of sheep and 
lamks in California and Texas and of total 
yearly sheep shearing at commercial feed- 
ing stations. While all indications point 
to a smaller proportion of Fall shorn 
sheep than las. year this reduction may be 
greater or smaller than allowed for in 
near estimates.— (Department of Agricqul- 
ure. 


¥ 





As Wide Banking 
_ Practice Denied 


Charge Mostly Unjustified, 
President of Supervisors 
Of State Banks Declares 
At National Convention 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 27.—The charge 
that banks are hoarding credit is for the 
most part unjustified, James S. Love, Mis- 
sissippi Bank Commissioner and president 
of the National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks, declared here today in his 
address to the annual convention of the 
association. 

Mr. Love praised the work of the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. He op- 
posed a single system of banks under Fed- 
eral control, and spoke against nation- 
wide branch banking. 

His address follows in full text: 

Banking Experience Reviewed 


Most unusual has been our experience 
in banking during the past 12 months, or 
for the past two years in fact, an experi- 
ence unequaled in the history of our coun- 
try, except perhaps the experience of. the 
South during the reconstruction days fol- 


lowing the Civil War. | 


The world stands between two economic 
eras. Readjustment is going on, the foun- 
dation of business is shifting, new ideas 
are forming, new economic doctrines are 
emerging. We are confused. We grasp, | 
as at straws, for the significance of events | 
and of proposed Government action. | 
Never before in our lives have we had | 
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SUMMARY 


Lacquer Exports 


Increased in Year 


Gains in Volume and Value of 
Shipments Noted by Com- 
merce Department 
United States exports of nitrocellulose 
lacquers, both clear and pigmented, reg- 


istered gains during 1931 as compared 
with the previous year, according to the 


Chemical Division of the Department of} 


Commerce. Shipments during the year 
totaled 426,290 gallons valued at $1,145,515, 
compared with 326,943 gallons valued at 
$1,011,642 during 1930. : 

Exports of pigmented lacquers, which 
make up the greater part of the United 
States lacquer exports, shipped abroad 
last year amounted to 332,951 gallons val- 
ued at $947,708. Argentina maintained 
first position as the largest buyer, taking | 
about four times more during 1931 than 
the previous year. Other countries which | 
contributed to the total increase were) 
Japan, Union of South Africa, Belgium, | 
Austria, -Czechoslovakia, France, 
Spain, Sweden, Canada and Mexico. | 

Shipments of clear lacquers to foreign | 
countries during 1931 increased to 94,339 | 
gallons valued at $197,807. Despite the 
dropping off of shipments to Canada, our | 
largest purchaser of clear lacquers, total| 
sales increased due to larger purchases 
by Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Den- 


Italy, j 





mark, Spain, United Kingdom, Union of| 
South Africa and Japan.—(Issued by the} 
Department of Commerce.) } 








no limitations to prevent branch banking | 
from springing up promiscuously, and 
there is no respect for State laws prohibit-' 
ing branch banking within its borders. In 
other words, the Glass bill will force such 
types of banking in the State, whether it 
wants it or not. | 


| 


New Banking Proposals | 





such great need for someone to interpret 
underlying movements for our guidance. 
Neither the President nor anyone could | 
be blamed for the present economic condi- | 
tions. His foresight in calling together | 
last Fall the larger banking interests of | 
the country, which resulted in the organ- 
ization of the National Credit Corporation, 
is to be commended. This Corporation 
rendered valued, timely assistance to 
banks throughout the country, and was 
the means of preventing many banks from 
closing. 
Later, when Congress created the Re- | 
construction Finance Corporation and | 


We have ail been at a loss to under- | 


; Stand the reason for such revolutionary | 


proposals in the banking busines, but un- 
doubtedly there is a motive behind it all 
that is not clear at this time. If  this| 
measure becomes a law there will be! 
no choice left for good ‘solvent banks. | 
It either would have to sell to the highest 


bidding branch system, or it would have to 


liquidate, or try to establish a branch | 


banking system of its own, provided it is | 
| @ rational institution. 


Indeed, it would be a hazardous business | 


to give such powers to any Blue Sky pro-| 


when the Corporation began to function, |moter with $500,000 the control of a na- 


making loans to banks, to railroads, to| 
building and loan associations, and other | 
such agencies, a great relief was felt 
throughout the country. 
Assistance of Finance Agency 

The timely assistance given by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has | 
been the means of saving this country | 
from a greater financial disaster. Banks | 
no longer can fully depend upon their cor- | 
respondents for assistance, and were it not | 
for the facilities of the Reconstruction Fi- | 
nance Corporation in providing needed | 
funds for banks, conditions would be most 
chaotic; business would be further de- 
moralized. | 

It is impossible to estimate the real | 
good that these agencies have done and 
are still doing, and until business takes a 
turn for the better, until confidence is re- 
stored and a greater purchasing power has 
been established, most of our banking in- 
stitutions will be forced to continue to de- 


in order to continue to carry on with rea- 
sonable comfort. 

The fundamental banking principles 
practiced for the past 100 years, that is, 
of keeping 20 per cent of banks’ deposits | 
in cash and 40 per cent of the deposits 
invested in bonds, known as secondary 
reserve, has proven undependable and 
this secondary reserve can no longer be 
regarded as dependable, but we are forced 
to admit it is nothing more than another 
frozen asset. 


Opposes Unit Banking Proposal 

Depositors now require that banks be 
prepared to meet any emergency. To meet 
this demand, banks dare not invest sur- 
plus funds and are forced to maintain 
large cash reserve, which is unprofitable | 
and not helpful to business, but, to the 
contrary, tends to further stagnate busi- 
ness. 

There is no justification in the proposed 
unit banking system. There can be no 
real fault with our dual banking system. 
The larger National banks have their field 
in international banking and in the financ- 
ing of large business interests, and in 
making the Federal reserve banks possible. 

State banks can better serve the smailer 
local communities and agricultural sec- 
tions; can be better supervised by com- 
petent supervision nearer home, and can | 
well carry out the theory of the founders | 
of our Government that the National Gov- | 
ernment should only exercise control over 
those matters which’ can not be controlled 
by State and smaller public units. 


Two Systems Defended 

The Bank Commissioners have always 
taken the position we do not care whether 
a bank has a State or National character. | 
We are interested only that the banks arc | 
safe and properly conducted. Undoubt- 
edly the two banking systems are here 
to stay, and the best good can be accom- 
plished by competent cooperation of the 
two systems in strengthening banking con- 
ditions of the country. 

Much has been said toward permitting 
the concentration of financial power of | 
our country in the hands of a few. Much 
more is being said and is now in the} 
making along that line. There appears 
to be two distinct schools of banking which 
have come to sharply conflicting conclu- 
sions on this subject. For the past six 
or eight years, branch banking has been 
discussed repeatedly at all conventions, 
both of the supervisors and of the Ameri- 
car Bankers Association. 

All kinds of proposals have been made 
for the further extension of branch bank- 
ing laws. Most of them have been more 
or less temperate in urging their views. 
Recently there has been a decided change. 

* It was considered sound that branch bank- 
ing should develop under fair competitive 
conditions and without the artificial aid 
of political preference, but now there 
seems to be a greater urge for a banking 
structure along branch banking lines, even 
if it is necessary to exercise coercion, and 
in some instances political preference. And 
if this thought prevails undoubtedly the 
completion of the plan would imperil, if 
not close, thousands of sturdy and safe 
unit banking institutions. 

Branch Banking Discussed 

-The truth is that many of these unit 
banks are as old and as firmly settled and 


have as good record as any bank in the} 
country—certainly better than can be ex- | 


pected from the system if this idea of 
branch banking is carried to an ultimate 
conclusion. 

Ali of this agitation is brought about 
because of section 19 of the Glass bill now 

nding in Congress. This bill is a chal- 
enge to the tested and tried national 
policies of the dual banking system. It is 
further a severe challenge to State sover- 


eignty, freedom to individual activity, and | time the absolute necessity of better bank | these complaints are justified, except pos- | 


| tional bank charter under this plan. 


It is argued by the proponents of the | 


| bill that the loss in our national system 
of some of the large city banks and some | |! 


of the country banks is due to restriction 


of the Federal laws not encountered in| 


should banks submit to what they con- 


liberal charter is open to them . 


I contend that the loss from the national | 
banking system is not due to the restric- | 


tions of the Federal laws so much but to 
the failure of the Federal reserve laws to 


function as contemplated by the framers. | 


Attitude of State banks 


It would be very much better for Con- 
gress to bend its efforts toward making 
Federal reserve membership more at- 
tractive rather than pass measures that 
would break down the dual banking system 


from time immemorial. 

Many country banks are as sound and 
as capably managed as the larger banks 
in the cities and are just as liquid, and 


|of our country, which has been the foun- | 
pend upon these agencies for assistance | dation of banking and business structure | }| 


| 


were it not for the undesirable class of | 


the country banks in this same solvent 
condition. 


| securities that have been palmed off on | 
|many country banks by their city cor-| 
| respondents, there would be many more of | 


|the State banking codes, and they ask why | }| 


| sider undesirable restrictions when a more | }} 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Efforts of Bureau of Home Economics to 
make the utilization of cotton in the homes 
of the Nation more effective described by 
Ruth O’Brien, Chief of the Division of Tex- 
tiles and Clothing. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Decrease of 7.3 per cent forecast in 1932 
wool shearings by Agriculture Department. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Crops in most areas said to need rain 

with damage already noted in some regions. 

Page 1, col. 1 

uality of milk out- 


. Program to improve 
lined partment of Agri- 


for dairymen by 
culture. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Farm Board —— to be investigated 
by Comptroller neral's office. 
Page 1, col. 3 
Training of farm boys in vocational agri- 
culture schools proves benefit, says member 
of Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Page.5, col. 7 
Weekly review of weather and crop con- 


ditions. 
Page 6, col. 3 
Production of snap beans for canning esti- 
mated below that of 1931, says Department 
of Agriculture. 
Page 5, col. 6 
New varieties of grains developed in Fin- 
land, Department of Commerce advised. 
Page 5, col. 6 
Movement of seed oats and bur clover is 
slower, seed flax about the same, and crim- 
son clover faster than last year, says De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
Page 7, col. 3 
Larger poultry crop indicated, says De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
Page 3, col. 1, 


Aviation 


Safety of air transportation discussed by 
Gill Robb Wilson, Aviation Director of New 
Jersey, in urging travel by aircraft. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Banks and Banking 


Assistance of Federal Government averted 
chaos in banking, convention of State Bank 
Supervisors is told by James S. Love, Mis- 
sissippi Superintendent of Banks. Harry J. 
Haas urges uniformity in banking laws. 

Page 1, col. 1 

Charge that banks are boerding, credit 
mostly unjustified, president of ational 
Association of Supervisors of State Banks 
declares at annual convention of that or- 


ganization. 
Page 2, col. 1 
More than $1,500,000 of new quarter dollars 
to be placed in circulation Aug. 1 through 
reserve banks. 
Page 1, col. 6 
Suspensions of banks said to be declining 
steadily from,;high peak for June. 
Page 1, col. 2 
National bank suspensions announced by 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 7, col. 3 
Resources of State banks at end of 1931 
equal $38,400,000,000, according to report of 





secretary to National Association of State 
Bank Supervisors. 
Page 1, col. 2 


~ 


Construction 


Relation of city planning and zoning to 
good housing and technique of control of 
home environment as presented to Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership discussed by Secretary 
Wheeler, of the Committee on City Planning 

nd Zoning. 
- . Page 8, col. 1 
Effect of labor provisions of Relief Act on 
construction of Federal-aid highways out- 
lined by Department of ae 
age 


Corporation Finance 


Reconstruction loan approved for short- 
line railroad in California. 


1, col. 5 


Page 3, col. 1 


Costs of Living 


Decrease of 6.9 per cent in_cost of living 
in last six months noted by Department of 
Labor. 

Page 1, col. 7 | 


Credit Practice 


Charge that banks are hoarding credit 
mostly unjustified, president of National 
Association of Supervisors of State Banks 
declares at annual convention of that or- 
ganization. 





Page 2, col. 1 


READERS’ 


Current Law : 
Latest decisions of Federal and State 


courts. 
Page 4, col. 5; 


Education 


Reduction of puiie school expenditures in 
Iowa discussed by Ed R. Brown, Secretary of 
the Legislative Committee on Reduction of 
Government Expenditures, State of Iowa. 
Page 8, col. 6 


. Traini of farm boys in vocational agri- 
culture schools proves benefit, says member 
of Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Page 5, col. 7 


Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 


Exporting and Importing 


Exports of lacquers increased in, 1931, ac- 
cording to Department of Commerce. 
Page 2, col. 2 


Irish Free State increases import duties 
on certain British products. 
Page 7, col, 7 


Expositions and Fairs 


Buying movement developed at Boston | 
Shoe Fair, says Department of Commerce. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Federal Courts 


Validity of city ordinance declaring house- 
to-house soliciting a nuisance; Fuller Brush 
Co. v. Town of Green River; District Court 
for the District of Wyoming. 

Page 4, col. 1 


Life insurance policy not effective before 
delivery unless premium payment is made | 
and receipted, Federal court holds. i 

Page 5, col. 2 


Foreign Relations 


World economic conference probably will 
be held in London in October, says Am- 
bassador Mellon. 

Page 3, col. 6 


European nations should reduce arma- 
ments before asking for debt revision, says | 
Senator Watson. j 

Page 3, col. 4 | 


; . e,? i 
General Business Conditions | 
Indicators of current business for week | 
ended July 23 made public by Commerce 

Department. 
Page 6, col. 3 


Government Finance 


Reduction in costs of Federal Government 
to $3,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000 a year pre- 
dicted by Representative Will R. Wood. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Daily statement of the United States 

Treasury. 


Page 7, col. 5 

Need for constant vigilance for reduction 

of Government costs urged by President in 
message to National Economy League. 

j Page 7, col. 6 


Dr. R. L. Swain, of the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Health, advises keeping dangerous 
drugs and compounds out of the reach of 
children. 

Page 8, col. 1 


Insurance 


Oregon court rules auto theft policy pro- 
tects owner against loss of car if title is 
obtained by trickery. 

Page 5, col. 2 

Life insurance policy not effective before 
delivery unless premium payment is made 
and receipted, Federal court holds. 

Page 5, col. 2 

Insurance provided in Germany against 
loss or theft of return stubs of railroad 
tickets, says Department of Commerce. 

Page 5, col. 6 

Tennessee revokes permit of National Life 
of the United States of 


Page 5, col. 5 

Right of employe to drive car to wash and 

Olish it does not extend to pleasure trip, 

ine court rules, freeing liability insurer 
from loss. 


Insurance Co, 
America. 


Page 5, col. 1 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 2 


Labor 


Laws of the State of Wisconsin dealing 
with hours of employment and wages for 
the protection of women workers discussed 
LA aud Sweet, of the Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

Page 8, col. 5 

Effect of labor provisions of Relief Act on 
construction of Federal-aid highways out- 
lined by Department of Agriculture. 

Page 1, col. 5 

President Hoover will confer with New 
England committee July 31 on five-day week, 
it is announced at White House. 

Page 2, col. 4 


Motor Transport 


Oregon court rules auto theft policy pro- 
tects owner against loss of car if title is 
obtained by trickery. 

Page 5, col. 2 


Early enactment of transportation bills in- 
troduced in last session of Congress urged 
by Representative Mead. 

Page 6, col. 1 

Right of employe to drive car to wash and 
+ ora it does not extend to pleasure trip, 

aine court rules, freeing liability insurer 
from loss. 


Page 5, col. 1 
National Defense 


Five naval powers asked to confer on re- 
duction before next January in resolution 
adopted by Disarmament Conference. 

Page 3, col. 3 

European nations should reduce arma- 
ments before asking for debt revision, says 
Senator Watson. 

Page 3, col. 4 


Patents 


American inventors lead the world in the 
number of patents received, says Commerce 
Department. 

Page 1, col. 2 


Postal Service 


Series of 12 special bicentennial stamp 
cachets to mark events in Washington's ca- 
_ . be issued from New York beginning 

ug. 7. 

Page 3, col. 2 

Demand continues for 3-cent stamps with 
additional shipments being sent to post 
offices which underestimated needs. 

Page 3, cdl. 2 


President 


President's day at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, col. 2 


Price Control 


Poland joins European dye cartel. ’ 
Page 7, col. 7 
Senate inquiry begun into rents in Na- 
tional Capital. 
Page 3, col. 5 


Production Statistics 


Production of scales and balances falls 
below 1929 total by 52.6 per cent, Census of 
Manufactures shows. 


Public Utilities 
Wisconsin denied petition of telephone 


company to present further evidence against 
order for reduction in rates. 
age 5, col. 1 


P 
Investment of $298,318 gained for two in- 
dividuals complete control of Associated Gas 
& Electric Company, according to testimony 
before Federal Trade Commission. 
Page 5, col. 3 
Governor Pinchoteasks investigation of re- 
lations between utilities and members of 
State Commission. 


> 


Page 6, col. 2 


Lower gas rate is approved for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by blic Utilities Com- 
mission of the District. 

Page 5, col. 4 


Telephone service soon to be established 
with China. 


s 
Radio 
More cleared radio channels viewed as 
need if high-power transmission’ continues 


to expand. 
Page 2, col. 7 
plications received by Radio Commis- 


Page 3, col. 7 


Ap 
sion. 


Page 5, col. 5 | 


» 


Railroads 


Extra-fare passenger trains held to be 
| lawful in decision of Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


» » 


~ 


Page 1, col. 4 
Insurance provided in Germany against 
loss or theft of return stubs of railroad 
tickets, says Department of Commerce. 
. Page 5, col, 6 
Early enactment of transportation bills in- 
troduced in last session of Congress urged 
by Representative Mead. 
Page 6, col. 1 
Reconstruction loan approved for short- 
line railroad in California. 
Page 3, col. 1 


Scientific Research 


New gravity base station established in 
Commerce Building in Washington. 


Page 3, col, 1 
Shipping 


Sales of goods for consumption on board 
ship en route abroad not exempt from taxes 
of venue Act of 1932, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue rules. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Early enactment of transportation bills in- 
troduced in last session of Congress urged 
by Representative Mead. 

Page 6, col. 1 

Sixty-six tankers passed through Panama 
Canal in June, a gain of 36.9 in net ton- 
nage as compared to June, 1931 


Page 7, col. 2 
Social Welfare 


Expenditures for relief of needy decline 
‘for second consecutive month, Children's 
Bureau announces. 

Page 1, col. 5 


State Courts 


Oregon court rules auto theft policy pro- 
tects owner against loss of car if title is 
obtained by trickery. 

Page 5, col, 2 


State Finance 


Reduction of poe school expenditures in 
Iowa discussed by Ed R. Brown, Secretary of 
the Legislative Committee on Reduction of 
Government Expenditures, State of Iowa. 
Page 8, col. 6 


Taxation 


Sales of goods for consumption on board 
ship en route abroad not exempt from taxes 
of Revenue Act of 1932, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue rules. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Assessed valuations of real estate and per- 
sonal property for 1932 in New Jersey show 
loss, says State Tax Commissioner. 

> Page 4, col. 6 

New Connecticut law on tax collection ex- 

plained by State Tax Commissioner Blodgett. 
Page 4, col. 4 

In case of land owned by two persons in 
South Dakota, when one fails to pay his 
share of taxes, the entire property is subject 
to lien for unpaid tax, Attorney General's 
office rules. Nd 

Page 4, col. 7 

Decisions promulgated by the Board of 
Tax Appeals summarized. 

Page 4, col. 3 


Textiles and 
Their Products 


Efforts of Bureau of Home Economics to 
make the utilization of cotton in the homes 
of the Nation more effective described by 

| Ruth O’Brien. Chief of the Division of Tex- 
tiles and Clothing. 


Weather 


Crops in most areas said to need rain 

| with damage already noted in some regions. 
Page 1, col. 1 

Weekly review of weather and crop con- 


ditions. 
Page 6, col. 3 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Award a. in Montana for disability 
resulting from previous accident. 


Page 8, col. 3 








| of the Currency and is backed by some | 


Then surely State banks have a reason | 
for becoming thoroughly aroused over the | 
current proposal for a single unit banking 
system under Federal control, and for the ; ; 
extending of statewide branch privileges to|, It has beer said that this system of 
national banks, irrespective of State laws|>ranch banking, if enacted in the law, 
on the subject. would merely become a window dressing 


e 
On Five-day Week 
They justly feel that section 19 of the| for the determined drive to destroy our ayes 


Glass bill, which would give national banks | Whole unit banking system, and it is ad-| Wij] ith Ne ngland 

the right to establish statewide branch sys- Mitted that it strikes at the very founda- | Hon © ; Hew ng 

tems irrespective of State laws on the sub-| tion of Americ..: principles. | Representatives on Aug. 1 

ject, is a threat to their existence and cer- |, 1 have discussed that part of the Glass | : : 

tainly the plan fora single unit system | bill that is most objectionable, particularly| President Hoover will confer on Monday, 

of commercial banking under national | Section 19 of the Act that permits extended | Aug. 1, with a committee representing 

charter constitutes such a threat branch banking and tends to do away with | the recent conierence heid in New Eng- 
. land, to discuss the conclusions of the 

conference upon the five-day week or 


Opposition of National Banks the independent unit banking system. We 
shorter hours as a means of wider distri- 


; admit that the Glass bill, taken as a whole, 
It is very refreshing to know that many | is constructive and will materially ben- 
bution of employment, it was announced 
orally at the White House on July 27. 


national banks, both large and small, are, efit banking and improve the banking 

Opposed to such a radical suggestion. It system. We hope that the objectionable | 

is a fallacy to think for a moment that features of this measure can be eliminated.| The conference with President Hoover 
;had been suggested recently by Governor 
John G. Winant, of New Hampshire, and 


branch banking would be advantageous as Certain F 
0 tures Favored 
a means of supplying the smaller commu- | _ 
i |the President in a statement made public 
July 23 by the White House said that 


ing. To the contrary we see merit in some! 

features of branch banking, and to further | lana ae Te hen ttealand _— 
promote the interest of sound banking and | ference “to review the situation and see 
sound unit banking system thousands of| what further coordinated steps can be 
smaller banks must go and the capitaliza-| taken” to bring about increased employ- 


tion of banks must be materially increased,| nent through use of th 
i , e -day wee 
and small banks located in nearby com-| or shorter . hd five-day week 


munities should become branches of large - 
Sais tn thet regia In his announcement of July 23 Presi 

Branch banking confined to a State and Department of Labor and the Depart- 
certain regions in that State should be! ment to Tr at - 
permitted. It will tend greatly ;ment of Commerce to resurvey the situa 


i € : _to|} tion as to the use of the shorter week 
is indeed the life of banking. And there strengthen the banking situation. For in-| hours by industry, results of the survey 


is a large and adequate field for both | Stance, it would be very much more ad-|to be considered by the conference with 
classes of banking.. There is no reason | vantageous to have the small banks in one | the representatives of the New England 
why one should infringe upon the rights | county to be consolidated with the larger; conference. It was staied orally on July 
of the other, or become in the way of the | P&@MKs located in the county site, becom-|27 that it was not known whether the 
other in their banking endeavors. ing a branch of that larger institution. Departments had reported to the Presi- 
| Of course they present the idea that I can see good reason in forcing such | cent the results of their survey. . 

\the greater strength will come with the | ©°0S0lidations, thereby establishing larger | ———— 
| larger units. They also claim a greater | and better manged instiutions in the va- 

| diversification with the larger area. How- | rious conuties or regions. I can go further 
ever, with it will go the greater centrali- | Se dele ee ee een 
| zation of power and less real servi : lose institutions to take | guilty i i 
the dE oa i in which the se a substantial loss in order to perfect this waey of hessding ered. 


President to Confer 


leading citizens should have a part in the 
management of their local institutions. 


facilities. 

_ And while the idea originated evidently 
in the mind of the present Comptroller 
of the larger bankers of the country, it is | 
really surprising to know that a commit- | 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has recently issued a report 
favoring this branch banking idea as pro- 
posed in the Glass bill. x 

_ They seem to forget that the dual bank- 
ing system is a competitive system; that 
competition is the life of all trades, and 


|positors’ money in an insecure invest- 
ment. He has to play safe and, as a 


dent Hoover said he had directed the | 


|rule, the country banks are in no wise} 


banks are located. 
Concentration Opposed 


safely operated. Our American people 


| kind of organization. Other business ualia| ow’ aren Sh cap he Cees St! 
consolidate and scale down in such fashion 


| are insisting on having a part in self-gov- | 
ernment and the management of their | 
own institutions, and we need to have! 


more freedom from outside domination, 
and are opposed to further concentration 
of power in Washington. 

Branch banking, as proposed by the 
Glass bill, is undemocratic and un-Ameri- 
can. 
established custom of self-government of 
local institutions. And in the end we 
can’t get away from the fact that this 
branch banking idea is being fostered by 
a few large city bankers who have estab- 
lished large group banking systems and 
are now desirous of converting them into 
branch banking systems for reasons we 
can well understand. 

Our convention has gone on record from 
time to time in deploring the large number 
of bank suspensions. We emphasized. the 
fact that too many banks have been char- 
tered by both national and State author- 
ities; and it is due to the further fact that 
too many banks have been operated by 
men who are not bankers; who are not con- 
versant with the banking business. 

And we have emphasized from time to 


it has a decided tendency toward concen- | management and better and closer super- 


tration of financial power in the hands of 
the few. 
Section 19 of the Glass bill authorizes 


any national banking association with a| 


capital’ of $500,000 or more to establish 


branches at any point within the State of | 


its domicile or within its business area up 
to 50 miles heyond the State line. 

There appears to be no cheek upon 
branch banking extension into territories 
already adequately served, There are also 


ee - e- oe 


vision, and we can’t get away from the} 


fact that banks can not be operated by 
remote control and properly promote local 
interest. 
Community Resources 

Branch banking with remote control 
discourages such outstanding factors in 
good banking as the employment of com- 
munity resources for the community’s own 


benefit, and discourages the prevalent idea | measures Congress may enact toward re- | rations, 


that has prevailed in America that our 


and owners 
All concede that well-managed banks, strengthen their organizations and bank 
whatever the size, can be properly and | must do the some thing. 


or an independent bank. 


take losses in order to 


Safety of Deposits 


1, can be better applied to the city 


banks, but under present conditions in the 
|face of the unusual demand depositors 
S|have made on banks during the past 12 
months, banks are forced to keep large 
cash reserve; do not feel safe in invest- 


Bank depositors now place safety of ing depositors’ funds so freely, even in 


their deposits above the question of where | liquid securities, as they once did; and, 
a bank is located or whether it is a branch | therefore, the large cash balances do not 
In establishing | indicate hoarding so much as a policy of | 


| branches of this nature, the person ap-| caution and prudence. 


Page 6, col. 6 


anced budget, and there can be no mate- 
rial hope for permanent prosperity. 

For some time we have been in a wilder- 
ness—not a wilderness of desert or forest, 
but a wilderness of fear. We have been 
traveling in a circle. Our people are con- 
fused; they are not thinking clearly. This 
condition of mind is tragic. It promotes 
doubt, distrust and even cowardice. 

Unfortunately, while in this condition 
we go at one another’s throats, so to speak. 
We do destructive things, which we are 
sure to regret. That state of mind can not 
be overlooked. It is important and just 
now is a controlling factor in business. 
Therefore, the shaping and directing, with 
a view of ultimately controlling the mind 
of our people is our big task. 

To accomplish this, we must exercise 
diligence, prudence, and wisdom, and make 
decisions decidedly. In our supervisory 
capacity we will be constantly’ reminded of 
what has happened. We wilil become dis- 
couraged unless we have fortified ourselves 
properly, but the lost confidence of the 
American people can be regained by 
straightforward policies of sound banking 
practicies. 


Postwar Decline Cited 


The public expects it, they are entitled 
to it. Anything short of the best from 
|us for this task will not be accepted. And 
we would be unworthy of the trust imposed 
in us if we fail to do our part well in di- 
recting our people out of this wilderness. 

Following the era of business prosperity 
that begah after the postwar slump, there 
was a conviction that this country would 
never again experience a panic or business 
depression. High wages, steady employ- 
ment, carried extravagant luxuries and 
contentment, and, unfortunatley, by the 
| masses this condition was considered per- 
petual or permanent. 

Recation came. In its first stages, our | 
people were not convinced of its serious- 
ness. They were not convinced that drastic 


Page 5, col. 7 


Buying Is Developed 
At Boston Shoe Fair 


As a result of the Shoe Fair held in! 


Boston July 11 to 13 a substantial buying 
movement. has developed, according to 
advices received in the Commerce De- 
partment. This fair was attended not 
only by buyers from all parts of the United 
States but from foreign countries as well. 
In several quarters a sold-up condition 
for periods ranging from 30 to 60 days 
was reported. Several manufacturers of 
popular-priced lines were unable to take 
more orders for July or early August ship- 
ment because of capacity bookings.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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More Channels 


Viewed as Need 
In Broadcasting 


Development of High Power 
Stations Is Said Soon to 
Require Clearing of Some 
Local Allocations 


The “high-power” trend in broadcasting 
may develop within the near future so as 
to necessitate allocation of present local 
or regional channels as clear channels for 
United States broadcasting stations, it 
was forecast in an oral statement at the 


| Federal Radio Commission July 27. 


With foreign nations taking the lead in 
experiments in high-power transmission, 
American broadcasters are becoming in- 
terested in its possibilities, it was ex- 
plained, and a strong trend toward power 
development in this country has become 


| noticeable. 


As high-power experiments advance, it 


was declared, it is not at all improbable ‘ 


that there will be a pressing necessity for 


|more clear channels to accommodate the 
| high-power transmitters, 


and a corre- 
ene reduction in lower-powered sta- 
tions. 


Clear Channels Reduced 
The following additional information 


,; Was made available orally and in Commis- 
| Sion records: 


This situation—in which more clear 
channels may have to be created—may be 
hastened by a transformation which cer- 


; tain broadcasting experts declare is now 


taking place. The present clear channels, 
they say, are being slowly but surely elim- 
inated by private pressure and commercial 
expediency. If such is the case, and if 
the high-power trend develops as is antic- 
ee. it will be almost inevitable that 
certain frequencies now used by lower- 
powered stations must be vacated, and 
used as clear channels for the high-power 
transmitters. 


Sharing of Channels 


On the one hand the broadcasting art 
is developing rapidly to the point where 
higher power will become practicable; on 
the other, it is claimed, commercialism is 
steadily cutting down the number of 
channels on which high-power stations 
may operate. 

Forty clear channels were created by 
the Commission in its nation-wide reallo- 
cation of 1928. Since that time, five of 
these channels, although remaining in 
name “clear,” have become in reality 
shared when the Commission has author- 
ized other stations to use them. Engineers 
estimate that the value of the former 
clear channels which are now shared, has 
declined materially, considering their 
“value” as the area they may consistently 
serve when one station alone operates on 
each freauency. 


Efforts of Mexican Staions 


In a recent meeting at the Commission 
to determine the policy of American dele- 
gates to the International Radio Confer- 
ence, to be held in September at Madrid, 
Spain, the question was raised as to how 
long it will be before Mexican stations 
with superpower interference with op- 
eration of certain American stations to 
the extent that the value of the channels 
used by Mexican stations is materially les- 


;sened to American broadcasters. It was 


pointed out that “if it were not for the 
depression, Mexican stations would al- 
ready have rendered. practically useless 
many American channels.” 

Should prosperity bring more Mexican 
stations with power enough to be heard 


throughout southern United States, and 


high power in this country develop pro- 
portionately, a condition of interference 
might result similar to that which existed 
when the Commission in 1927 was formed 
to straighten out confusion in which 
broadcasters were transmitting at will on 
all frequencies, without regard to inter- 


| ference or public service. 


Radio Gaining n Portugal 


The development of radio in Portugal'® 


has been much greater than would be ex- 
pected from a review of conditions in that 
country. Recent estimates place the total 
number of receiving sets in use at about 
15,000.—Department of Commerce.) 
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It runs at variance to the well- | 


plying must be the proper ones to es- 


tablish the institution. They must be re-| 


| quired to furnish sufficient capital to 
| Serve the needs of the community leaving 
to the Commissioner of the State the 
question of how much capital shall be re- 
quired; how much territory shall be 
covered, and how many branches shall be 
| established. 

_No bank should be premitted to estab- 
| tie a branch merely pecause it has a 
capital. Tests other than capital are of 
greater importance. Branch banking 
within a limited area has great merit 


Balanced Budget 


We vhear a great deal about and we | 


read much on this subject (balanced bud- 
get). The prime requisite of a sound gov- 
ernmental finance is a balanced budget. 
The necessary measures to bring this 
about is first and foremost duty of the 


| Administration and the legislative authori- 


|ties of Federal; State, county and city 


| government. 


| A balanced budget is not only essential! | 
|to governmental agencies; 


| to. 1 not only a 
| prime requisite to the various departments 


but it is absurd, to think abeut country. |< State in order that these governments 


| wide branches or national banks boiling 
| down our banking structure to a few sys- 


| tems with remote central contral located 
|in our larger cities. 


Hoarding Considered 
|. Complaints have been registered about 
| banks hoarding credits. We do not think 


sibly in a few instances. We realize that 
individual bankers are faced with certain 
problems with each application for a loan. 
He must consider present conditions. 

He must consider the ability of the bor- 
rower to meet the obligation promptly 
when due. He can’t become involved by 
the reasoning that he might help the 
;general situation by freely extending 
credit. He can not speculate on what 


lieving the situation and risk the de- 


|may function as intended, but a balanced 
budget is positively necessary for the suc- 
cess of all corporations, firms and indi- 
viduals. 

_ Until the required reduction of expenses 
|is made, or until there is a material in- 
| crease of income, or until both take place, 
| there can not be a balanced budget. Until 
| every citizen, until every firm, corporation, 
lives within his income, and is able to show 
| that his income is greater than his outgo, 
| there can be no permanent hopes for pros- 
| perity. 

Taxes may be to high and taxes may not 
be so well distributed, but adequate tax is 
| Necessary to balance the budget of the 
| Various departments of State and an ade- 
| Quate reduction of expense to come within 
| the income of individuals, firms and corpo- 
8 well as banks, is also essential, 
j and until this is done there can be no bal- 


simism, and unreasoning fear. 


were inflated. 


know what 
country. 


Cooperation Advocated 


happened 


;}our American people. 
many such experience. 


experience. 
from this one and will be better 
stronger than ever. 


courageous, honest, unselfish 





this distressful era. 


discouraged, but 





determined to 
of economic confusion, 


s 


changes were ahead, but when there was 
no change for the better and when our 
people finally realized the true situation, 
the pendulum swung to the other extreme. 

As.one writer expressed it, “universal 
optimism was repiaced with complete pes- 
There is 
no doubt that the reaction from optimism 
to pessimism swung too far in every direc- 
tion and that values have been reduced 


and activities cut down beyond all reason, 
with the result that conditions are now as 
greatly overdeflated as at one time they 


Depositors in banks, heretofore friendly, | 
satisfied and cooperating, became restless, 
frightened and discontented, and we all 
throughout the 


This depression, however. is not new to 
We have had 
In fact, eight or 
nine major depressions, and we have come 
out of them all—not without scars, itt is 
true—but we have come out wiser from the 
And our country will a 
an 


In meeting this task, the country needs 
leadership. 
It needs to exercise caution, prudence, and 
tolerance in all business transactions. We 
Bank Commissioners have a great oppor- 
tunity to do real constructive work during 


It is necessary that we keep our heads 
and hearts attuned fully to present con- 
ditions; not to lose our poise, or become 
to work boldly, coura- 
geously and cooperate fully with the thou- 
sands of other bankers and business men 
who know conditions and are sympathetic 
—willing to make sacrifices, and who are 
find a way out of this maze 
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Federal Advance |Demand Continues | Further Naval Reduction Sought 
_ By Arms Conference Resolution 


Is Approved for 
California Road 





Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Lists Conditions 
Of Reconstruction Loan 
To Short Line Carrier 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 27 announced its approval of a 
loan of $40,750 from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to the Stockton Ter- 
minal & Eastern Railroad, a short line 
in central California, upon condition that 
during the life of the loan “the amount 
of salaries paid to executives, officials and 
staff assistants shall not be greater in 
relation to the total pay roll than like 
salaries paid during 1931.” (Finance 
Docket No. 9370.) 

“The operation of the property by the 
applicant in recent years,” ‘the Commis- 
sion’s report states, “has resulted in the 
following returns, after payment of inter- 
est: 1927, net income of $6,280; 1928, net 
income of $10,843; 1929, deficit of $12,- 
431; 1930, deficit of $5,928; and 1931, net 
income of $1,034. The forecast of earnings 
for 1932 made by the applicant is a net 
income of $7,394 after payment of interest 
charges. 


Pay Roll Examined 


“An examination of the applicant’s ac- 
counts and salary outlay for these years 
as reported to us annually shows that 
the reductions in salaries paid officials in 
1931 was $9,610 when compared with 1930, 
and. $8,655 when compared with 1929 
From 1927, when five employes lisited as 
officials received $12,979 out of the total 
pay roll amounting to $26,769, to 1930, 
when $15,770 out of $29,541 was paid these 
same employes, the. overhead or super- 


cent of the total pay roll. The total 
pay roll expense for 1931 was $18,049 com- 
pared with $29,541 for 1930, and the offi- 
cials were reduced from 5 to 3, and their 
compensation from $15,770 to $6,160. In 
the forecast of operations for 1932, the 
outlay for salaries is $16,950. 


“The ability of the applicant to operate 
its property during the period for which 
it seeks a loan as profitably as that fore- 
cast for 1932 will require that the over- 
head costs remain approximately the same | 
as they were in 1931. 

Road’s Traffic Analyzed 

“The applicant relies largely upon the 
shipments of fruits and manufacturea 
products for its revenue. The territory 
served by the applicant has large areas 
devoted to cherry and walnut orchards 
which are coming into bearing, and early 
vegetables, particularly lettuce, are to be 
produced in large quantities, all of which 
are’ expected to add substantially to the 
shipments over the applicant’s road. It 
1s this new business and a return to nor- 
mal of general business conditions which 
lead the applicant to expect its revenues 
to increase to the level of 1928.” 





New Gravity Base 
Set Up for Country 





Station Moved to Commerce 
- Building in Washington 


A gravity base station for the United 
States and its possessions necessary in ac- 
curate map making and in the study of 
earthquakes, has. been established in the 
new Commerce Building, according to a 
Department of Commerce statement July 
27. The statement follows in full text: 

A new gravity base station for the en- 
tire United States and its possessions has 
been established in the basement of the 
new Commerce Building, Washington, D. 
C., by the Coast and Geodetic Survey of 
the Department: of Commerce, according 
to Director R. S. Patton. The gravity room 
of the Service is in the basement of the 
building, about a foot below sea-level and 
all gravity measurements made hereafter 
in the United.States will be based on the 
value of gravity in this room. 

Gravity data are necessary for the ac-| 
curate measurement of the curvature of 
the earth, without which it would be im- 
posible to make surveys over large areas 
wherein the curvature of the earth must 
be considered. Such data are also of im- 
portance in studing the earth’s crust, with 
special reference to the kinds of materials 
composnig it and whether it is in equilib- 
rium. Many authorities believe that some 
earthquakes are caused by the just- 
ments restoring equilibrium after erosion 
and sedimentation have caused a shift of 
load on the earth’s crust. Because of this, 
gravity measurements are very important 
in the study of earthquakes and their 
causes. a aaa 

The gravity base station for the Unite 
States Xstablished in the old Coast 
and Geodetic Survey building in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The value of gravity in 
that room had been determined a little 
more than 30 years ago by very careful 
measurements by means of the pendulum 
apparatus at both that station and at 
Potsdam, Germany, where is locted the 
gravity base station for the whole world. 

Before moving out of the old building, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey established 
a temporary base station at the Smith- 
sonian Institution by cerefully measur- 


two points. Just recently a new series of 
very accurate gravity measurements were 
made between the Smithsonian and the 
special room in the Commerce Building, 
mentioned above and the base station was 
thus transferred to its new location. | 

The base station for the United States, 
therefore, is now well established in a 
location where it should be safe from dis- 
turbance by building operations for many 
years. The value of gravity at this base 
station is 980,113 gals, as formally an- 
nounced by the Director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey on June 2, 1932. This 
value corresponds to an acceleration of 
gravity of about 32.156 feet per second 
squared, 





Increased Poultry Crop 


Js Predicted for Winter |; 


Prospects for a larger poultry crop for 
market this Fall and Winter, in view of a 
7.5 per cent increase in the number of 
chickens being raised on farms, are indi- 
eated in the midsummer poultry and egg 
cutlook report issued today by the Bureau 
of A gricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture. 

Egg production, it is expected, will not 
exceed the high totals of last year unless 
there should be another mild Winter— 
this, despite a prospective increase of 4 
to 5. per cent in the number of layers in 
farm flocks. 

The Bureau reports July stocks of eggs 
in cold stprage at 28 per cent less than 
the volume in July a year ago, and says 
that therefore “the market this year will 
be relieved of the depressing effect of 
burdensome stocks of storage eggs.” 

It points out, also, that “although egg 
prices are low, they are not as low, rela- 
tively, as most other farm products.” Low 


For 3-cent Stamps 


Additional Shipments Sent to 
Post Offices Which Under- 
estimated Needs 


Reports from post offices throughout the 
country reveal that there has been a heavy 
demand for the new 3-cent stamps since 
new postage rates went into effect July 6, 
it was stated orally at the Post Office De- 
partment, July 26. : 


Demands for additional shipments of 3- 
cent stamps have been received regularly 
in Washington, from nearly all post offices, 
it was stated, because most offices under- 
estimated amounts they would need when 
the new rates went into effect. 

Millions of the new issue have been dis- 
patched by plane and rail to officés where 
heavy demands have exhausted original 
supplies, it was said. 


New Stamp Cachets 
To Mark Events in 
Washington's Career 


Series of 12 to Be Issued 
From Temporary Postal 
Substation in New York 
Beginning Aug. 7 


Twelve special George Washington Bi- 
centennial commemorative stamp cachets 
will be issued begining Aug. 7 at a tem= 
porary postal substation in Federal Hall, 
New York City, the Post Office Department 
announced July 27. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Postmaster General Brown today ap- 
proved the request of the City of New York 
Commission for the Celebration of the 200th 
Anniversary of the Birth of George Wash- 
ington to affix officially cachets on 12 
anniversary dates, beginning Aug. 7, 1932, 
to such letter mail as is presented at a 
temporary postal substation in Féderal 
Hall, Bryant Park, New York City, on 
those dates. 

Identified With Army Activites 


These anniversary dates are especially 
identified with Washington’s New York ac- 


Chief of the Continental Army. 

First Assistant Postmaster General Cole- 
man announced the establishment of a 
temporary postal station at Federal Hall, 


‘beginning Aug. 5, 1932. The New York City 


Commission will arrange to have suitable 
space allotted, and will provide the neces- 
sary partitions. Postmaster John K. 
Kiely of New York will furnish the neces- 
sary personnel from his office for the sale 
of stamps and their cancellation on mail 
bearing the official cachet impressions. Ar- 
rangements have been made by the De- 
partment for the expeditious preparation 


eral Hall Station—New York N. Y.” 

The dates of the chief historical events 
connected - with the career of George 
Washington in and about New York City 
and Federal Hall, and which are to be 


,;commemorated with this service of postal 


cachets, follow: 

Aug. 7, 1789—Washington signed the act 
creating the Department of War, and the 
act creating the Northwest Territory, and 
appointing a Governor therefor. 


held in Federal Hall, New York, adjourn- 
ing to meet at its next session in Phila- 
delphia, our second capital city. 

Aug. 27, 1779—The Battle of Long 
Island. 

Sept. 2, 1790—Washington signed an act 
creating the Treasury Department. 

Sept. 16, 1776—Battle of Harlem Heights, 
near present location of Grant’s Tomb. 

Sept. 17, 1790—Constitution Day. 

Commemorated Events Listed 

Sept. 22, 1789—Washington signed an 
act for the temporary establishment of a 
Post Office Department. 

Sept. 24, 1789—Washington signed an 
act creating the judicial courts of the 


of the Supreme Court. 


City for a 30-day tour of the New England 
and eastern States “to acquire knowledge 
of the face of the country, the growth and 
agriculture thereof, and the temper and 
disposition of the inhabitants toward the 
new government.” 

, Nov. 16, 1776—Battle of Fort Washing- 
on. 

Nov. 25, 
New York City, as the British troops evac- 
uated the city and embarked for England. 

1790-1797—Federal Hall occupied by 
New York Legislature as New York State 
Capitol. 

The New York Commission has con- 
structed in Bryant Park, directly back of 
the New York Public Library, on the cor- 
ner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 


eral Hall, which was the first capitol 
building of the United States in 1789, lo- 
cated at what is now Broad and Wall 
Streets, Manhattan, New York, on land 
now occupied by the Subtreasury Building. 


The.. 


PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 27, 1932 


of state. 


11 a. m—Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
Oregon, Chairm@& of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, called to discuss 
an investigation by J. R. McCall, Comp- 
troller General, of the Federal Farm 
Board’s operations. 


11:30 a. m.—Senator Davis (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called to recommend lo- 
cation of one of the Federal home loan 
banks in Pittsburgh or Philadelphia. 


field, Ohio, former president of the 
~American Association of Real Estate 
Boards, called to discuss phases of the 
new Federal home ioan bank system. 


12:25 p. m.—George Garner, of Or- 
lando, Fla., contributing editor of the 
Manufacturers’ Record, called to obtain 
data. from the President for an article 
he will prepare. 


12:30 p..m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the members of the So- 
ciety of Philatelic Americans. 


12:35 p. m.—The President posed for 
a photograph with the South Carolina 
State champion cotton and corn growers. 

2:30 p. m.—Patrick J. Hurley, Secre- 
tary of War, called to discuss matters 
affecting his department. 


3 p. m.—Andrew V’. Mellon, American 
Ambassador to Great Britain, called to 
report on European conditions since the 
Lausanne conference. 





retail prices of poultry and eggs have 

maintained. but. not increased, consump- 

a0 the Rureau finds. (Issued by the 
partment of Agriculture.) ; 





Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
| retarial staff and in answering corre- 
* spondence, ¥ : .‘ : 





Parties to Previous Treaties Asked to Confer 
Again Before End of Year 


The United States, Great Britain, Japan, 
France and Italy—all parties to the Lon- 
don and Washington naval treaties—are 
invited to confer before the next disarma- 
ment conference in January in order io 
bring about further reduction. 

This invitation is embodied in the final 
resolution adopted by the Disarmament 
Conference and made public by the De- 
partment of State July 27. 

The resolution also outlaws aerial bom- 
bardment of civilian populations, bacterio- 
k gical warfare, and the use of poison gas. 

The resolution, as made public by the 
Department of State, follows in full text: 

The following is the text of the resolu- 
tion of adjournment voted on by the Gen- 
eral Commission of the, General Disarma- 
ment Conference on July 23, 1932: 

I. 


The conference for the reduction and 
limitation of armaments. 

Profoundly convinced that the time has 
come when all nations of the world must 
adopts substantial and comprehensive 
measures of disarmament in order to con- 
solidate the peace of the world, hasten the 
resumption of economic activity and 
lighten the financial burdens which now 
| weigh upon the peoples of the world. 
| Desirous of avoiding competition in the 
| power of armaments which would be both 
{ruinous to the peoples and threatening to 
their national defense, 

Recalling its resolutions of April 19, 20 
}and 22, 1932, 

Firmly determined to achieve a first de- 
cisive step involving substantial reduc- 
; tion of armaments on the basis of Article 
VIII of the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and as a natural consequence of the 
obligations resulting from the Briand- 
| Kellogg pact, 
| Welcoming heartily the initiative taken 
‘by the President of the United States of 
America in formulating concrete pro- 
posals for the substantial reduction of 
{armaments by the prohibition of certain 
|methods of warfare, by the abolition of 
icertain materials and by reductions vary- 





ing in magnitude and amounting for cer-' 


ject of such examinations are the fol- 


lowing: 
1. EFFECTIVES 

Strict limitation and real reduction of 
effectives shall be brought about. 

For this purpose the conference invites 
the bureau to examine with-the collabora- 
tion of such delegations as it considers 
mecessary the proposal of President 
Hoover relating to effectives. These studies 
should take into consideration in the case 
of each country the actual conditions of 
defense and the number and character of 
its forces. , 

2 LIMITATION OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE EXPENDITURE 

A. The conference shall decide on the 
resumption of its labors, taking into ac- 
count the special conditions of each State, 
what system of limitation and publicity 
of expenditure on national defense will 
provide the peoples with the best guaran- 
tee of alleviation of their financial bur- 
dens and will prevent the measures of 
qualitative and quantitative disarmament 
that are to be inserted in the convention 
from being neutralized by increases or im- 
provements in authorized armaments. 

B. With a view to the decisions to be 
taken under this head, the conference re- 
quests the committee on national defense 
expenditure and its technical committee} 
to continue and complete the work en- 
trusted to it and submit their report as) 
soon as possible. The conference requests | 
its bureau to draw up, on the basis of this 
report, a plan accomplishing the purpose | 
aimed at and taking into consideration 


the special conditions of the various 
States. 
3. TRADE IN AND MANUFACTURE OF | 


ARMS 

The bureau will set up a special com- 
mittee to submit proposals to the con- 
ference immediately on the resumption 
of its work in regard to the regulations to| 
be applied to the trade in and private and! 
State manufacture of arms and imple- 
ments of war. 


4. NAVAL ARMAMENTS 
As regards proposals made by President 


|“eat themselves up” with taxes. 


tivities as President and Commander-in- | 


of two steel cancellation dies marked “Fed- | 


Aug. 12, 1790—Final session of Congress | 


United States, including the organization | 


Oct. 15, 1789—Washington left New York | 


1783—Washington reentered | 


Street, a reproduction of the original Fed- | 





8:45 a. m.—Henry L. Stimson, Secre-. 
tary of State, called to discuss matters | 


12:15 p. m.—Harry Kissell, of Spring- | 


Hoover, and other related proposals con- 
|cerning naval armaments, the conference 
invites the powers parties to the navai 
treaties of Washington and London, which 
have already produced important results, | 
;to confere together and report to the 
| general commission, if possible before the 
resumption of its work, as to further! 
measures of naval reduction which might | 
be feasible as part of the general program | 
of disarmament. 

The conference further invites the naval | 
powers other than the powers parties to 
the above treaties to make arrangements 
for determining the degree of naval limi-| 
tation they are prepared to accept in| 


tain armaments to a proportion of one- 
| third, | 
Bearing in mind also the draft con-| 
|vention of the Preparatory Commission, 
| the statements and proposals made to the 
conference by a number of delegations and 
the reports and resolutions of the various 
commissions of the conference, 

Decided forthwith and unanimously, | 
| guided by the general principles under- 
lying President Hoover’s declaration, (1) 
that substantial reduction of world arma- 
ments shall be effected to be applied by 
the general convention alike to land, naval 
and air armaments; (2) that a primary 
cbjective shall be to reduce the means of 











anak. | view of the Washington: and London | 
II. | . 

} armament envisaged in the present reso- 

| Conclusions of the First Phase of the) lution. . r . 

| Conference. 


The bureau will be kept informed of | 


the progress of these negotiations, which 
ment has now been reached on a certain |it will be its duty to coordinate within | 


number of important points, decides, with-| the framework of the general convention 
out prejudice to more far-reaching agree-|in preparation for the comprehensive de- 
ments hereafter, to record forthwith the'cisions of the general commission. 
following concrete measures of disarma-| 5. VIOLATIONS 

ment which should form part of the gen-| Rules of international law shall be for- | 


eral convention to be concluded. The con- | mulated in connection with the isions 
provisions 
ference also decides to establish certain | relating to prohibition of the use of chemi- 


principles as a basis for further reductions | oa) pacteriolo ical an ; ; 
of armaments and to determine the pro-| ang Seething “treme ey Shai | 
cedure necessary for the active prosecution | supplemented by special measures dealing 
of its work. ‘with infringement of these provisions. 
1, AIR FORCES 6. FUTURE CONFERENCE. 

The conference, deeply impressed with | PROCEDURE 
| the danger overhanging civilization from| Pending resumption of the meeting of 
| bombardment from the air in the event of |the general commission, the bureau will 
a future confiict and determined to take | keep the delegations informed of the prog- 
all practicable measures to provide against |ress of its work. 
this danger, records at this stage of its; It will be for the Bureau to fix the date| 
work the following conclusions: |for the next meeting of the general com-| 

1. Air attack against civilian population ' mission, with a month’s notice. The meet- 
shall be absolutely prohibited. . ing of the general commission shall take 

2. The high contracting varties shall| Place not later than four months after 
agree as between themselves that all bom-| the resumption of the work of the bu- | 
bardment from the air shall be abolished, | reau, which will meet during the week be- 
| subject to agreement with regard to meas- | ginning Sept. 19, 1932. 


The conference, noting that an agree- 


a 





ures to be adopted for the purpose of | TY; } 
ens effective the observance of this General Provisions | 
rule. The present resolution in no wa: “A 
oe measures should include the fol-| udices the attitude of the Pon an 


toward any more comprehensive measures 
of disarmament or toward the political 
proposals submitted by the various dele- 
| gations, | 


A. There shall be effective limitat‘on by | 
number and restriction by characteristics ; 
of military aircraft. 

B. Civil aircraft shall be submitted to 
regulation and full publicity. Further. 
civil aircraft not conforming to specific | 
limitations shall be subjected to an in- 
ternational regime (except for certain re- 
gions where such a regime is not suitable) | 
such as to prevent effectively the misuse | 
of such civil aircraft. 


| 
Vv. 
Armaments Truce | 
In order to insure that, pending re- 
sumption of the meetings of the general | 
commission and during the second phase 
of its work, no steps shall be initiated by | 
| any wae beer might prejudice the 
preparation 0: e general disarmament 
2, LAND ARMAMENTS. convention, the conference decides to| 
A. Land Artillery. ;recommend to the governments to renew, 
,1. All heavy land artillery of calibres fF @ Period of four months from Nov. 
between any maximum limit as deter-|1, 1932, the truce provided for by the 
i'mined in the succeeding naragravh and | Tesolution of the Assembly of the League 
a lower limit to be defined shall be lim- | °f Nations on Sept. 29, 1931. 


ited in number. 
2. Limitation of the calibre of land ar- Armament Cut Asked 
Before Debt Reduction 





| 
tillerv shall be fixed by the convention. 

3. Subject. to an effective method be-| 
ing established to prevent rapid transfor- 
mation of guns on fixed mounting into| 
mobile guns the different maxima for the | 
calibre of land guns may be fixed as fol- | 
lows: | 
(a) A maximum limit for the calibre of | 
coastal guns which shall not be less than 
the maximum calibre of naval guns. 

(b) A maximum limit for the calibre of 
guns in a permanent frontier or fortress | 
defensive system. 

(c) A maximum limit for the caliber of 
mobile land guns other than guns em- 
| Played for coastal defense. 


B. Tanks 


Use of Our Money for Europe's. 
Armies Unfair, Says Senator | 


|,,1t is unthinkable that the foreign na- | 
tions which owe the United States the 
World War debts should be permitted to | 
keep that money in order to build up) 
great military establishments, but that is 
their plan, Senator Watson (Rep.), of | 
| Indiana, majority leader of the Senate, | 
| stated orally July 27. 
“I stated on the floor of the Senate,” the | 
The maximum anit tonnage of tanks Senator said. “that I thought it would be 
shall be limited. lentirely proper to call an international 
3. CHEMICAT, BACTERIOLOGICAL AND conference to discuss the further use of | 
INCENDIARY WARFARE Silver in the world, but I do not believe 
Chemical, hacteriological and incendi- | it is up to us in the first instance to call 
‘ary warfare shall be vrohibited under the | Such a conference for the purpose of can- 
conditions unanimously recommended by | Célling debts the other nations owe to us. 
the special committee. | “In my judginent it is their first move 
4. SUPERVISION jon the pe yee ee That move shouid | 
There shall be set up a permanent dis- | eypeecions oh re ament, not mere | 
| armament commission with s constitution | shi wenens o “, cevintions to dismantic 
|of rights and duties generally as outlined | ; an a. Sree cruies: ner ” 
|in Part VI of the Draft Convention sub-|jneeed’ pilitee ee, expenditures for en- 
mited by the Preparatory Commission for | ee ere Sqweseent.  Thely Sve 
the Disarmament Conference with suca itedl Sone in. which they chal | 
extension of its powers as may be deemed bv 7 agree Gh @ program of Gisarme- | 
by the conference necessary to enable the “Tt is unthinkabl 
e that we should per- 
convention to be effectively applied. |mit them to keep the money they car us | 


|tv enable them to build up larger mili- | 

Second Phase of | tary establishments on the Continent, and 

as far as we can see that is their plan | 
and purpose.” 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 

man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

| tions, stated orally July 27 that he had 





III. 

Preparation for the 
the Conference. 

The conference requests the bureau to! 
continue its work during the period of ad- 
journment of the general commission with 
|@ view to framing, with the collaboration 
‘if necessary of the drafting committee, 
draft texts concerning the questions on 
|which agreement has already been 

reached. Such texts will be communi- 
| cated to all delegations as soon as they 
are drafted and then be submitted to the 
commission. 

Points which call for detailed examina- 
tion will be examined by the bureau or by 
the appropriate committees with the as- 
| meanee of the governments concerned in 

order that definite conclusions may be 
|reached as.soon as the general commis- 

sion meets again. 
; - The questions which will form the sub- 





an international economic conference. 
| Senator Borah, however, would not indi- 
|cate what Secretary Stimson had to say 
regarding it. 








Monopdlies in Turkey 


The Turkish Government has passed a 
law authorizing the establishment of im- 
port monopolies on sugar, tea, and coffee. 
|The law probably will become effective 
‘about Oct. 1, 1932.—(Department of Com- 





| talked with the Secretary of State, Henry | 
L. Stimson, regarding the Borah plan for | 





| 
merce.) j 





Inquiry Is Begun 
Into Rentals in 
National Capital 


Complaints of Excessive 
Charges, Evictions and 
Losses Are Heard by Sen- 


ate Subcommittee 


Complaints of excessive rents in small 


; apartment houses at the National Capital, 
a reported eviction notice to a tenant for 


instigating a round robin inquiry by 


|tenants to a rental agency as to whether 
|their rents were to be adjusted, and a 
realty dealer’s declaration that he had lost 
| $5 


000 in having to take over second 
tru&bts on 220 houses were among the evi- 
dence submitted before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on District of Co- 
lumbia July 27. It was the initial meet- 


ing of the subcommittee on rent inves-| 


tigation under authority of the Capper 


resolution (S. Res. 248) adopted by the! 


Senate a month ago. 

Three of the witnesses were Fulton R. 
Gordon, real estate dealer, Mrs. Nellie 
Dunn and Charles L. Goodrich. Mr. Gor- 
don said he was forced to take over 220 
houses on which he held second trusts, 
renting from $30 to $125 a month, since 
the depression began. 

“The people that had bought the houses 
on first and.second trusts just moved 
out; they abandoned them, and I had to 
pay the taxes, insurance and other 


|charges,” he said. The first trusts were 


held by building and loan associations, 
insurance companies, etc. Their equities 
were wiped out and my second trusts went 
to pieces. I lost $500,000 by those trans- 
actions.” 

Describes Realty Losses 


In describing acreage he bought he said 


| that. out of 500 lots he only made $200,- 


000, and pointed out that unimproved lots 
For a 
long time, he said, his houses were only 
5@ per cent rented. He said his tenants 
had not complained to him until the agi- 
tation began in connection with the Com- 
niittee’s investigation. 


Mrs. Dunn, Post Office Department em- | 


ploye at a reduced income of $120 a month 
to support herself and 12-year-old child, 
said she got about 15 tenants in the apart- 
ment house in the Northwest where she 


lived to join in a letter to the apartment | 
|rental agency asking what they were go- 


ing to do about reductions of rent. That 
letter, she said, became known to the 
apartment management and she received 
a letter from the agency notifying her to 
find an apartment elsewhere. 

Mr. Goodrich said his apartment rent 


treaties and the general program of dis- |had been increased in rent from $37.50 to 


$60 in the course of a number of years. 
Complaints Are Submitted 


Chairman Capper said that while prices 
of practically all commodities have de- 
clined there has been no appreciable de- 


crease in rents, that some of the rents| 


seem exorbitant and that the Committee 
has received charges that in some cases 
there has been an understanding among 
landlords not to reduce rents. 


He put into the record a number of let- | 
ters, signed by tenants of various prop- | 


erties . He said one was signed by 60 


Belgian-French Accord 


An agreement between the Belgian and 


‘French governments, providing for the 


elimination of additional import taxes, has 
been signed and is expected to become ef- 
fective upon approval of the French Par- 
liament.—(Department of Commerce.) 


‘Economic Meeting 
To Be in October 





Will Not Be Held Until After 
Ottawa Conference, - Says 
Ambassador Mellon 


The World Economic Conference prob- 
ably will be held in London during 
October, according to an oral statement 
July 27, by the American Ambassador to 
Great Britain, Andrew W. Mellon. 


ference with Henry L. Stimson, follow- 
ing his return from London on leave. 
After the conference, Ambassador Mel- 


with the details of the plans for the world 
| economic conference but that it would not 
be held until after the British Imperial 
Economic Conference at Ottawa. The 
most likely date, he stated, would be 
about October. 

Asked whether he had discussed war 
| debts with Secretary Stimson or given him 
|@ summary of British opinion regarding 
war debts, Ambassador Mellon stated that 
Secretary Stimson already was familiar 
with the British war debt view. 


| cUSS the business situation but stated that 
| his otimistic speeches given in London 
were due to the fact that people in 
Europe misunderstood the situation in the 
| United States. 
| tenants of an apartment house, that some 
| of these had been interviewed on behalf 
|of the Committee and the agents were 
|given opportunity to reduce rents but 

there had been no reduction. He said that 
|in one case Instead of a reduction the 
jagent had installed refrigerators and ele- 
'vators which are norma! installations 
| anyway. 

Tenants of an apartment building near 

| the Capitol, signed a petition asking re- 
ductions of rent, saying “we feel we are 
| victims of a real estate racket.” Another 
complaint was directed against what the 
letter called “scandalous first trusts” 
placed by insurance companies. Another 
|said that rent for two rooms and kitchen 
/at $75 a month had been reduced $2.50 a 
|month, offest by curtailment of expenses 
| of management of the building. 
Senator Capper said there have been 
| numerous complaints and that during the 
past 30 days the committee has received 
1,000 complaints about rentals in the 
District, largely from ‘occupants of the 
;more modest apartments, those renting 
| from $50 to $100 a month. At least 80 per 
cent of these complaints, he said, are from 
Government employes whose wages have 
been reduced by Congressional action. He 
said.landlords seem to be the only ones 
who have not had any reduction of in- 
come. 

Several other witnesses testified. The 
Committee ordered the assessor of the 











Ambassador Mellon held a long con- | 


lon stated orally that he was not familiar | 


Ambassador Mellon declined to dis-| 


Telephone Link 1 
With China to Be 
- Established Soon 


‘Agreement for Service Is 
| Conchuded by American 
Company and _ Chinese 
Communication Officials 








China and the United States will be 
linked by direct radio telephone service 
in the near future in accordance with an 
|agreement concluded by an American 
company and the Chinese Ministry of 
Communications according to a radiogram 
from Commercial Attache Julian Arnold 
Shanghai. The agreement also provides 
|for radio telephone service between China 
and North and South America and Europe, 
the message states. 

The contract entered into provides, it is 
|said, for the erection of four radio-tele- 
phone transmitting and receiving stations 
for long-distance service in stragetic cities 
in China, and one large power station at 
Shanghai for international service, bring- 
ing the more than 100,000 telephones in 
|China into connection with the rest of the 
|world. The American connection will be 





Employment 


|made through the facilities of the Ameri- 
can company in California. 


| Telegraphic Agreement 


|. It has also been announced that an 
|agreement has been reached by the same 
|company for the exchange of radio tele- 
|graphic traffic between China and the 
| United States, Havana and the Philippine 
| Islands. 

Despite a succession of internal troubles, 
| industrial development in China has been 
| progressing rapidly over the last six years, 
|Mr. Arnold points out. In order to take 
| full advantage of this tendency to progress, 
| Mr. Arnold further reports that eight well- 

known British engineering firms have 
| joined together to form a company for the 
| promotion and carrying out of large engi- 
|neering projects in China, presumably to 
ne British Boxer Indemnity funds as 
| credits. 


The new company is to be known as 
|Dorman, Long & Associates (China) Ltd., 
|the associates being Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Export Company, Ltd.; Babcock 
| & Wilcox, Ltd.; Callender’s Cable and Con- 
‘struction Company, Ltd.; John I. Thorn- 
\croft & Co., Ltd.; Beyer Peacock & Co., 
|Ltd.; Tilbury Contracting and Dredging 
|Co., Ltd. and the Edgar Allen & Co. 
groups.—(Department of Commerce.) 





| District, William P. Richards, to produce’ 
| assessment books on apartment house 
| properties for comparison with rentals. 
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Keeping the wheels of industry turning through reasonable 
buying is better than continually giving to the unemployed. 
In times like these we never urge our patrons to buy, but we 


believe that men of ample means by maintaining their usual 


increase employment. 


but they do not readily forget 





standards of dress will not only benefit themselves but help 
Buying cheap merchandise, however, 
encourages mass production at the sacrifice of skilled labor. 


Men accustomed to wearing the best may economize for a time 


the advantages and satisfaction . 


of quality merchandise. Nor do they forget the confidence and 
the pleasure in dealing with a House like ours where only the 
best in Shirts, Neckwear, Hosiery, Lounge Pajamas, Robes 
and other Distinctive Requisites are featured. You also have 
the benefit of the lowest possible prices in our four Shops— 
New York, Chicago, London and Paris. 


ASR) oe 


EW YORK 


For years, Goodyear Tires have been 
original equipment on 4 to % of all new 
cars sold. In the judgment of the automo- 
tive industry, as of the public, Goodyear 
is the greatest’ name in rubber. 





More people ride on _ 
GOODYEAR TIRES 
than on any other kind! 


® 
























City Ordinance Prohibiting Soliciting 
From House to House Is Held Void 


Court Rules Restriction Is Violative of Due| 
Process of Law and Equal Protection of 
Law Clauses of Constitution 


Cheyenne, Wyo. {ment of facts as to the ground or reasons 
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Decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 27, 1932 
Lillian G. McEwan, A. F. McEwan, Anna 
B. McEwan, Anna B. McEwan and Leo 
S. Black as Executors of the Will of W. 
H. McEwan (Deceased). Docket Nos. 
25994, 25995, 25996, 25997. 
March 1, 1931, valuation of standing 
timber determined. 
Valentine Bliss. Docket No. 53422. 
1. Income. Trust revocable by trus- 
tee only. Irrevocable as to grantor of 
the trust property. Where petitioner 


\ 


Hartford, Conn., July 27. 
Although there are only 169 towns in 
Connecticut, that State now has 351 in- 


New Law on Tax Collection 
In Connecticut Is Explained 


Commissioner Cites Elimination of Harsh 
Features to Those in Need 


Valuations for Tax 
Fall in New Jersey 


Total for State for 1932, How- 
ever, Is More Than Six 
Billion Dollars 


Trenton, N. J., July 27. 

Assessed valuations of real estate and 
personal property in New Jersey for the 
tax year 1932 totaled $6,200,429,000, ac- 
cording to a compilation by State Tax 


function of simplification of, and uni- 
formity and universality in, tax collec- 
tion procedure, it does something more. 
It announces a tax collection policy 


| 


Tue Futter ‘Brush Company, 
A CORPORATION, 


v. 
Tue Town or GREEN River, A MUNICIPAL 
CorPORATION. 

District Court, District of Wyoming. 
No, E-2167. 

Ray E. Lee and Sam M. Lee for plaintiff; 

T. S. TALiaFERRO Jr., for defendant. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 15, 1932 


Kennepy, Judge.—This is a suit in which 
‘the plaintiff seeks to have declared in- 
valid and unconstitutional a municipal 
ordinance of the defendant and to re- 
strain the en of said ordinance 

ainst plaintiff. 
aeThe a as orginally filed challenged | 
the constitutionality of an ordinance 
adopted by the defendant municipality, 
but in its answer the defendant set up 
that said ordinance had been revoked and 
another passed, the terms of which were 
therein set forth. The plaintiff there- 
upon, by permission of the court, filed a 
reply which in substance challenged the 
new ordinance as being like its predeces- 
sor in violation of the constitutional 
rights of the plaintiff and seeking to have 
its enforcement restrained. The case then 
went to final hearing upon the issues 
thus joined. It has been submitted upon 
an agreed statement of facts, which in 
substance are as oan 


oe 

That the suit is one properly invoking 
the jurisdiction of the court; that the 
plaintiff is engaged in the sale and dis- 
tribution of merchandise to the public 
over the United States, having a princi- 
place of business at Hartford, Con- 
necticut; that in carrying on its ebusiness 
the plaintiff has representatives, solicitors 
and agents in the various States to take 
orders for such merchandise which are 
forwarded to the home office or to dis- 
tributing stations outside the State of 
Wyoming to be accepted and filled and 
when so accepted the merchandise is 
shipped in interstate commerce to the per- 
son ordering the same; that the agents, 
solicitors and representatives of the plain- 
tiff, against the wishes of the occupants of 
some of the dwellings, go uninvited and 
upon private premises, the same being 
homes and residences of people living in 
the town of Green River where such 





reasonable and arbitrary, and operates uni- 


for the passage of the ordinance in ques- 
tion and it must therefore be considered 
upon the basis of whether or not upon its 
face its exceeds constitutional limitations. 

The challenge to the validity of the ordi- 
nance is that it offends against the com- 
merce, due process and equal protection 
clauses of the Federal Constitution. 

Extended argument, orally and by brief, 
has been offered by counsel for the plain- 
tiff along the line that the ordinance is 
in violation of the commerce clause, but as 
it seems to me such objection is not perti- 
nent to the circumstances in this case nor 
do the cases cited seem to support the 
theory of counsel along this line. It has 
been repeatedly held in connection with li- 
censing or taxing laws or ordinances, as 
applied to nonresidents, that they vio- 
late the commerce clause in burdening in- 
terstate commerce; but neither of such ele- } 
ments appear in the ordinance here under 
consideration. Here the question appears 
to be one soley of whether the defendant 
has exceeded the authority purported to 
be vested in it by legislative enactment in 
invoking the police power by declaring 
certain transactions to be a nuisance. 

A glance at the authorities seems to 
lead to this conclusion. In Reinman v. Lit- 
tle Rock, 237 U. S. 171, at pages 176-177, 
the Supreme Court has expressed itself 
upon the subject in the following language: 

“It must theyefore be treated, for the 
purposes of our jurisdiction, as-an act of 
legislation proceeding from the law-mak- 
ing power of the State; for a municipal 
ordinance passed under authority dele- 
gated by the Legislature is a State law 
within the meaning of the Federal Consti- 
tution; and any enactment, from what- 
evere source originating, to which a State 
gives the force of law, is a statute of the 
State within the meaning of the Judicial 
Code, sec, 237, which confers jurisdiction 
upon this court. Atlantic Coast Line v. 
Goldsboro, 232, U. S. 548, 555, and cases 


cited.” 
+~+ + 


_ “While such regulations are subject to 
judicial scrutiny upon fundamental 
grounds, yet a considerable latitude of dis- 
cretion must be accorded to the law-mak- 
ing power; and so long as the regulation in 
question is not shown to be clearly un- 


fomly upon all persons similarly situated | 


was the settlor of a trust executed in 
1928 by which certain corporate stocks 
were conveyed to the trustee, North 
Scranton Bank & Trust Company, a 
corporation, and the income from 
which was to be paid to petitioner 
during his lifetime and at his death 
the trust corpus was to go to his three 
children and where it was provided 
that gains and profits resulting from a 
sale of the trust property should be- 
come a part of the trust corpus and 
not distributable as income to the Pe- 
titioner, and where the trust instru- 
ment provided that the trustee might 
revoke the trust on giving 10 days’ 
written notice to the grantor but that 
as to the grantor, the trust was irre- 
vocable, held, gains and profits result- 
ing from a sale of the trust corpus 
in 1928 are taxable to the trust and 
not to petitioner because such gains 
and profits were not income to peti- 
tioner as the “grantor of a revocable 
trust” within the meaning of section 
166-of the Revenue Act of 1928. 

2. Income to be periodically distrib- 
uted. The income received by the 
trustee in 1928 from dividends on the 
corporate stock held by the trust was 
taxable to petitioner because under 
the terms of the trust instrument it 
was to be periodically distributed to 


him. 
a a ell readers 


out doubt, it denotes not merely freedom 
from bodily restraint but also the right 
of the individual to contract, to engage 
in any of the common occupations of 
life, to acquire useful knowledge, to marry, 
establish a home and bring up children, to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, and generally to en- 
joy those privileges long recogn d at 
common law as — to the or erly 
ursuit of happiness by free men. 
. In Liggett Co. v. Baldridge, 278 U. S. 
105, the decision of the court is expressed 
by Mr. Justice Sutherland at pages 111 
and 112, in the following language: 
“That appellant’s busiriess is a property 
right, Duplex Co. v. Deering, 254 U. S. 443. 
465; Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U. S. 312, 327, 
and as such entitled to protection against 
State legislation in contravention of the 
Federal Constitution, is, of course, clear. 
That a corporation is a ‘person’ within the 
meaning of the due process and equal pro- 


dependent municipalities which are in the 


business of the assessment and collection 
of taxes, the Connecticut State Tax Com- 
missioner, William ‘H. Blodgett, shows in 
his latest annual report just published. 
This is a net increase of 12 tax districts 
within a year. The municipalities are 
divided as follows: 

Towns, 169; cities, 6; boroughs, 19; 
school districts, 48; fire districts, 59; fire 
and sewer districts, 1; independent vil- 
lage districts, 2; sewer districts, 11; light- 
ing districts, 4; improvement associations, 
4; total, 351. 


Leniency Extended 


By New Law 


Emphasis is placed by Commissioner 
Blodgett upon the tax legislation adopted 
by the 1931 session of the General Assem- 
bly requiring, with certain exceptions, 
complete local property collection within 
two years after the due date of each tax 
or first instalment thereof, and, at the 
same time, extending to those in dis- 
tressed circumstances a leniency which no 
other State has provided. 

“Tax collection legislation of 1931 is | 
something more than a mere recodifica- 
tion of the previous tax collection law} 
of the State,” Commissioner Blodgett 
points out. “While the new legislation is 
intended to perform the normal codifying 








tion 122a. The police power is subordinate 
to the Constitution as is every other 
power of the Government. Where the 
Legislature has found and defined, 
as expressed in its statute, a _ cer- 
tain thing to be a public nuisance, 
only in clear cases would courts be 
warranted in going behind its findings and 
determining the contrary. But whether 
general terms, is undoubtedly a judicial 
question.” 

The First Avenue Coal & Lumber Co. 
v. Johnston, 57 So. (Ala.) 598, the follow- 
ing language is found on page 60: 


which, while similar in many respects to 
that of the great majority of the other 
States, mitigates their harsh features to a 
great extent. 

“The purpose underlying the tax col- 
lection laws of many of the other States 
is complete collection of all taxes within 
@ year or even shorter period of time 
after such taxes shall have become due. 
To place an overwhelming incentive upon 
tax debtors to pay their taxes promptly, 
many of the States not only require the 
collector to sell all delinquent property 
within a few months after the tax due 
date but also impose high interest and 


a month of their due date. 

“So strong is the conviction in many 
States that no money paid returns so 
good and valuable a consideration as 
money paid in taxes to support responsi- 
ble government, that they have considered 
it necessary to permit no exception to 
the rule of complete payment within a 
relatively short space of time. 


“While the new Connecticut legislation 
emphasizes more strongly than has been 


lief that taxation is just as essential and 
without payment of taxes government 


could not long exist, it goes further than 
the tax law of any other State in retain- 


jing a provision, first written into the 


Connecticut statutes of 1927, which di- 


| minishes the severity of this principle in 


the case of the needy, the poor and the 
unfortunate. 


Those in Distress Given 
15/ Years to Pay 

“Connecticut may pride herself on this 
well balanced legislation. It permits those 
in distressed circumstances to defer, with- 
out interest, for a period not exceeding 
15 years, the payment of their real es- 
tate taxes upon the satisfaction of certain 


conditions; places definite obligation upon 
all other tax debtors, who are presumably 





“In determining whether an alleged 
nuisance should be abated or its con- 
tinuance enjoined, everything should be 
looked at from a reasonable point of view. 
The law does not regard trifles or very 
small inconveniences, but only those that 
are sensibly so; those which diminish the 
comfort or enjoyment of the complain- 


able to discharge their obligations 
promptly, to pay their taxes within two 
years from the due dates of such taxes 
or first instalments thereof; and fixes 
upon the collectors the definite obliga- 
tion of seeing that, with certain excep- 
tions, all taxes are collected within such 
two years. 


other penalties if taxes are not paid within | 


the case within the last 50 years the be-| 


important as government itself and that| 


real estate valuation was $5,512,163,000 
and persondl $688,266,000. 

The figutes represent an aggregate loss 
of $34,756,813, compared with 1931. Real 
estate valuations dropped $16,106,068 and 
personal $18,650,745. 

For the third consecutive year, the fig- 
ures of the local assessors have been ac- 
cepted as representing true value and no 
changes have been ‘ordered. The counties 
will have have an opportunity on Aug. 1 
to protest any valuations which they con- 
sider too high or too low, but the practice 
in the past has been to accept the ruling 
as to true value without adjustments. 

Gains were registered by seven of the 
21 counties, but were more than offset 
by the losses in the remaining 14. The 
largest increase was in Essex, embracing 
the Newark area, which showed an ad- 
vance of approximately $10,000,000 in real 
estate and a like amount im personal 
property. 








|quarters of 1 per centum for each month 
and fraction thereof is a lower rate of in- 
terest than in the law of the great ma- 
jority of the other States. In addition 
many States impose high penalty pro- 
visions which are unknown in the Con- 
|necticut property tax penalty provisions 
which are unknown in the Connecticut 
property tax law. 

“In @ good tax collection system some- 
thing more is necessary than mere pro- 
vision for mandatory collection of taxes 
which are not voluntarily paid. Taxes, 
simply defined, are forced contributions 
for the support of government. While the 
laws of all the States emphasize the com- 
pulsory element in a tax, most, if not all, 
the States have gone one step farther and 
have, also, emphasized the time element. 

“The time element in the payment of 
Federal taxes is an excellent example. 
Each person liable to a Federal income 
tax knows that within 12 months after 
the end of each fiscal year he must have 
paid in full all taxes based upon his in- 
come for that fiscal year. 
hry a. 
Time Element Given 


Greater Emphasis 
“The time lement, also, plays a not un- 


|in the particular district, the district itself, | 


ants, or those sought to be relieved, or 


“Except for the few cases of definite | 


agents solicit orders from the occupants 
of said private residences for the sale of 
the merchandise of the plaintiff, the same 
being contrary to the express provisions 
of the ordinance here challenged. 

The ordinance in question so far as it 
is material here, reads as follows: 


Section 1. The practice of going in and 
upon private residences in the Town of 
Green River, Wyoming, by solicitors, ped- 
diers, hawkers, itinerant merchants and 
transient vendors of merchandise, not 
having been requested or invited so to do 
by the owner or owners, occupant or oc- 
cupants of said private residences, for the 
purpose of soliciting orders for the sale of 
goods, wares and merchandise, and or for 
the purpose of disposing of and or peddling 
or hawking the same, is hereby declared to 
bé a nuisance, and punishable as such 
nuisance as a misdemeanor. 

Section 2. The Town Marshal and Police 
Force of the Town of Green River are 
hereby required and directed to suppress 
the same, and to abate any such nuisance 
as is described in the first section of this 
ordinance. 

Section 3. Any person convicted of 
prepetrating a nuisance, as described and 
prohibited in the first section of this ordi- 
mance, upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in a sum not less than $25.00 or more 
than $100, together with costs of proceed 
ings, which said fine may be satisfied, if 
not paid in cash, by execution against the 
person of anyone convicted of committing 
the misdemeanor herein prohibited. 

2° + ¢ 

It is further stipulated that the per- 
tinent laws covering grants and peswers 
delegated by the Legislature of the State 
of Wyoming to municipalities such as the 
defendant, are found in the following pro- 
visions of the Wyoming Revised Statutes, 
1931: 

Section 22-1427-Sub. 29 “To make and 
establish such by-laws, ordinances, rules 
and regulations, not repugnant to the laws 
of the State, as may be necessary to carry | 


| not appearing to have been arbitrarily se- 
lected, it cannot be judicially declared that | 
there is deprivation of property without the | 
| due process of law, or a denial of the equal | 
protection of the laws, within the meaning 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. Slaughter 
|House Cases, 16 Wall. 36, 62; Fertilizing 
| Co. v. Hyde Park, 97 U. S. 659, 667; 
|Barbier v. Connolly, 113 U. S. 27, 
|30; Soon Hing v. Crowley, 113 U. S. 703,) 
708; Lawton v. Steele, 152 U. S. 133, 136; 
Gundling v. Chicago, 177 U. S. 183, 188; 
| Williams v. Arkansas, 217 U. S. 79, 87; 
|Cronin v. People, 82 N. Y. 318, 321; In re| 
Wilson, 32 Minnesota, 145, 148; City of St. 
Louis v. Russell, 116 Missouri, 248, 253.” ) 
Again, in Standard Oil Co. v. City of| 
Marysville, 279 U. S. 582, Mr. Justice Stone | 
}in speaking for the court, at page 584, | 
says: 
| “We need not labor the point, long set- | 
tled,,that where legislative action is 
| within the scope of the police power, | 
fairly debatable questions as to its rea- 
|sonableness, wisdom and propriety are 
not for the determination of courts, but 
for that of the legislative body on which 
rests the duty and responsibility: of de-| 
cision. Zahn v. Board of Public Works, 
|274 U. S. 325, 328; Hadacheck v. Los An- 
geles, 239 U. S. 394, 408-412, 413-414; Eu- 
clid v. Ambler Realty Co., 274 U. S. 365, 
388; Jacobsen v. Massachusetts, 197 U. S 
11, 30; Laurel Hill Cemetery v. San Fran- | 
cisco, 216 U. S., 358, 365; Cusack Co. v. 
City of Chicago, 242 U. S. 526, 530; Price 
v. Illinois, 238 U. S. 446, 451.” | 
-~ + + 


As to the general scope of the police | 
power and the legislative duty in re-| 
|lation thereto, the doctrine is lucidly set 
forth in the case of Lawton v. Steele, 152 
U. S. 133, at page 136, in the following 





tection clauses of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and that a foreign corporation per- 
mitted to do business in a State may not 
be subjected to State statutes in conflict 
with the Federal Constitution, is equally 
well settled. Kentucky Co. v. Paramount 


Exch. 262 U. S. 544-550; Power Co. V.| 
Saunders, 274 U. S. 490, 493, 496-497; Frost | 
Trucking Co. v. R. R. Comm'n, 271 U. &.} 
583, 594 et seq. And, unless justified as| 


a valid exercise of the police power, the 


act assailed must be declared unconstitu- | 


tional because the enforcement thereof 
will deprive appeiiant of its property with- 


out due process of law. 
+-~++ 


which sensibly’ diminish the ‘value of 
property sought to be relieved from the 
effects of such eS. | 


In Thomas v. City of Hot Springs, 34) 
Ark. 553, the discrimination which should 
be indulged in the matter of exercises of 
police power is illustrated by the language 
of the court ‘at page 558: | 

“No doubt a corporation may make it a} 
penal offense for. any person to drum | 
customers to gaming-houses, gambling- 
tables, banks, etc., strumpet-houses, and 
|other occupations which are immoral and 
|pernicious in their character and ten- 
dencies, such as it has power under its 


“The act is sought to be sustained spe~+cnarter to suppress. 


cifically upon the ground that it is reason- 
ably calculated to promote the public 
health; 
called upon to make is whether the act 
has a real and substantial relation to that 
end or is a clear and arbitrary invasion 
of appellant’s property rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution. See Adair v. United 
States, 208 U. S. 161, 173-174; Mugler v. 
Kansas, 123 U. S. 623, 661. The police 
power may be exerted in the form of State 
legislation where otherwise the effect may 
be to invade rights guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment only when such 
legislation bears a real and _ substantial 
relation to the public health, safety. 
morals, or some other phase of the general 
welfare.” 

The foregoing cases are not analogous 
in point of facts to the case under con- 
sideration and in truth counsel have been 
unable to submit any cases which bear a 
near resemblance to the case at bar. The 
ordinance must therefore be largely ana- 
lyzed and considered in the light of gen- 
eral principles which have been laid down 


and the determination we are! 


“But the keeping of hotels, boarding- 
|houses, bath-houses, and the practice of 
medicine, by competent persons, are ordi- 
|nary, lawful and useful occupations, and 
to make it a crime to solicit custom for 
them, is an unwarranted interference 
|with constitutional rights and privileges 
|of citizens under our form of government. 
| “In this case appellant was charged and 
|convicted for soliciting a patient to a 
physcian, who was a graduate of medi- 
fcine, and skilled, it is admitted in his 
profession. It may be in bad taste, and 
|a violation of the ethics of his profession, 
|for a physcian to employ a drummer to 
procure patients for him, but appellee 
had no legal right to make such drum- 
ming a crime and punish it as such.” 
Considering the set-up of this case in| 
\the light of the authorities above quoted, 
I am unable to bring myself to the con- 
clusion that there has been other than 
an unwaranted and arbitrary purported 
|exercise of the police power in the viola- 
|tion of plaintiff’s rights under the provi-, 
sions of the Fourteeth Amendment to the 





postponement of real estate taxes for not 
exceeding 15 years which taxes shall have 
been levied against those in unusual fi- 
nancial circumstances, the new legisla- 
tion does away with the continuance of 
tax liens by certificate and their record- 
ing in the land recorcs of the town. It 
is worthy of note that the tax lien con- 
tinuance is an anomoly and is practically 
unknown in the laws of the other States. 

“It is, also, worthy of note that in con- 
fining the tax lien continuance to the 
unfortunate the State has reverted to its 
original policy first enunciated in 1874 of 
permitting the continuance of tax liens 
only in the case of the needy. Prior to 
1874 the policy of continuing tax liens by 
certificate .was unknown in Connecticut 
as it still is in most, if not all, of the 
other States. 

‘“The provision in the 1931 legislation re- 
quiring complete collection of taxes, with 
certain exceptions, within a certain speci- 
fied period is not a new one in Connec- 
ticut. For nearly 250 years after the 
founding of Connecticut, her law contem- 
plated the full collection of each tax levy 
w.thin one year after it became due. The 
1931 legislation in reestablishing the prin- 
ciple of this policy gives, with certain ex- 
ceptions, two years after the due dates of 
taxes or first installments thereof in which 
to complete collection. 

“This period of two years is longer than 
that in most other States. At the same 
time the interest rate for delinquent taxes 
in the new Connecticut law of three- 


important role in the administration of 
State taxes. Usually State taxes are paid 
in less than 12 months after the end of 
the fiscal year upon which they are based. 
Where the time element has occupied a 
conspicuous position in tax collection pro- 
cedure, there is usually little, if any, trou- 
|ble with uncollected taxes. 

“In giving greater emphasis upon the 
time element than has been done in the 
recent past, the new Connecticut local tax 
collection law is not only returning to the 
principle which she followed for more than 
two centuries after her founding but is, 
also, recognizing a practice which has 
been common in other States for many 
years. 


“No municipal fiscal system could long 
continue if the municipality could not 


annually count on a substantial amount 
of receipts from taxes. Much of the col- 
lection legislation of the various States 
has been based upon the belief that this 
| year’s/taxes should be paid this year, as 
well as upon the belief that provision 
should be made by which collection may 
be forced. : 

“The combination of these two beliefs 
may be seen in the provision in the laws 
of many of the States whereby the col- 
lector must proceed, within a few months 
after the tax shall have become due, to 
force collection of unpaid taxes by one 
or more specified methods. 

“There are three general methods, one 
or more of which are commonly in use in 
the various States, by which overdue 





« CURRENT LAW » 


into effect the provisions of this article, | 
and to repeal, alter and amend the same | 
as they shall seem to require; and to en- 
force all such by-laws, ordinances, rules 
and regulations, by inflicting penalties for 
the violation thereof, not exceeding $100.00 
for any one offense, recoverable with costs, 
together with judgment of imprisonment, 
until the amount of said judgment and 
costs shall be paid.” 

Section 22-1427-Sub. 6. “To declare what 
shall constitute a muisance, and to pre- 
vent, abate and remove the same, and to | 
take such measures for the preservation 
of the public health as they deem neces- 
Sary, and to provide the town with water.” 

Section 32-712. “Nothing in sections 32- 
700 to 32-711 shall be so construed as to 
prevent any city, town or village, incorpo- 
rated under the laws of this State, or the 
proper corporate authority thereof, from 
passing or enforcing any ordinance, by- 
law, regulation or rule, regulating, re- 
straining, or prohibiting nuisances of any 
kind or character, or from enforcing any 
ordinance, by-law, rule or regulation there- 


language: | 
“The extent and limits of what is known 
}as the police power have been a fruitful | 
subject of discussion in the appellate| 
|courts of nearly every, State in the Union. | 
|It is universally conceded to include every- 
| thing essential to the public safety, health | 
| and morals, and to justify the destruction | 
or abatement, by summary proceedings, | 
of whatever may be regarded as a public| 
nuisance. Under this power it has been | 
held that the State may order the de-| 
struction of a house falling to decay or} 
|Otherwise endangering the» lives. of! 
| passers-by; the demolition of such as are} 
jin the path of a conflagration; the slaugh- 
ter of diseased cattle; the destruction of 
|decayed or unwholesome food; the pro- 
|hibition of wooden buildings in cities; the 
|regulation of railways and other means) 
|of public conveyance, and of interments 
upon, already passed and in force.” |in burial grounds; the restriction of ob- 
+~+ + | jectionable trades to certain localities; the 
It is further agreed that the merchandise |compulsory vaccination ef children; the 
which plaintiff sells, as aforesaid, consists |confinement of the insane or those af-| 
of clothes, tooth, hair, manicure, massage, | flicted with contagious diseases; the re- 
hat, furniture, cleaning and other kinds | straint of vagrants, beggars, and habitual 
of brushes; and also brooms, floor, wall|drunkards; the suppression of obscene 
and furniture dusters, furniture polish,| publications and houses of ill fame: and 
floor mops, window cleaners, and other|the prohibition of gambling houses and 
household articles; that when a repre-| places where intoxicating liquors are sold. 
sentative of the plaintiff goes to a resi- + + 
dence to solicit orders for merchandise | “Beyond this, however, the State may 
he approaches the same in a quite and |interfere wherever the public interests de- 


in the texts and judicial decisions. | 1 ituti 
The gist of the controversy here appears | Federal Constitution. ai 
to me to be that the ordinance declares|, The basis of such an ordinance, as we 
certain defined things to be a nuisance,| ave seen, must be the preservation and | 
involving the legal point as to whether | Protection of the health, safety, morals | 
this is a valid exercise of the police power.| °F Welfare of the community. First, the| 
It must be admitted that the things in| Plaintiff's business is an ordinary, usual | 
the ordinance declared to be a nuisance | 24 legitimate one which gives no offense 
have not been so regarded in the ordinary | ©, any recognized standards. Next, the 
experience of the human race. May we/|C@lling at a private residence or a person 
inquire, what is a nuisance? In Kilts y,|/UPOM any legitimate mission has generally 
Board of Supervisors, 127 N. W. (Mich) | Deen recognized as permissible. 

821 at page 822, the court says: | The ordinance in fact reflects upon its 
Cat he’ ode | face that the transaction which it seeks 
4 g to restrain is not a nuisance per se, be- 

“We are of the opinion that a nuisance|cayse it onl ’ 
at - S y restrains persons from 
ing or impending danger to the public, or, | une, #t Such residences when not in» 
if a private nuisance, to the property| it were a true nuisance, then to have per- 
ig oe of pero nang P| sae cul pti forthe Be 
same, ose of taking orders for merchandise 
While edjaiientel cance have bec eo | ecney 2 Permitted by even those whe 

f e or invited it. 

variable that courts generally regard a It it is sought to be sustained upon the 
technical ard comprehensive definition, ground that the disturbance of the oc- 


difficult if not impracticable, the trend |cupant of the house i i i> 
of opinion seems to be that the circum. | , = The beats 26 She 20 


, ; 1 | lief sought, it is not all comprehensive 
stances must be examined with a view to| because the occupant might still be sub- 
ascertaining whether the alleged condition | jected to other types of solicitors, in- 
is one so serious as to interfere with the | cluding those soliciting alms. The matter 
comfort of life and enjoyment of property,| of who comes to one’s house is largely 
| or so threatening as to constitute an im-| one to be regulated by the occupant and 
pending danger fo persons in the enjoy-| not by the city fathers, although the latter 
ment of their legtimate rights.” |may have jurisdiction to define and de- 

In Everett v. Paschall, 111 Pac. (Wash.) | termine the use of streets, alleys, parks 
879, at page 881, the opinion of the court | and public places under their control. This 








orderly manner, rings the doorbell or|mand it, and in this particular a large 
knocks on the door to attract the atten-/| discretion is necessarily vested in the i 
tion of the occupant of the house; that/islature to determine, not only what the 


when the occupant appears, the representa-|interests of the public require, but what | 


tive hands him a card stating substan-| measures are necessary 
tially that he willcallatsome future time /of such interests. t 
to redeem the card and present the per- | 


for the protection 
Vf Barbier v. Connolly, 113 
U. S. 27; Kidd v. Pearson; 128 U. 8.1. To 


|upon this subject is expressed in the fol-| is illustrated in the case of Ex parte Hogg, 
| lowing language: ; | 156 S. We (Tex.) 931, where the thought is 
} Nuisance; is a question of degree, de-| expressed in the language of the syllabus 
| pending upon varying’ circumstances. ! as follows: 

| There must be more than a tendency to 


2 ++ + 
jinjury. There must be something appre-| “A municipal ordinance prohibiting the 


son with a gift item, with the compliments | 
of the plaintiff, and sometimes the repre- 
sentative maxes an appointment to call at a | 
definite time for interview. 

When no one anwsers the knock or ring 
of the doorbell, the representative fre- 
quently leaves a card underneath the door | 
or in some place where it will be readily | 
seen and subsequently the representative | 
again calls at the house and presents the 
occupant with a gift item with the compli- | 
ments of the plaintiff, explains the use of | 
the articles and with the permission of the | 
occupant, exhibits and demonstrates by 
samples the products manufactured by 
plaintiff and endeavors to secure orders for 
delivery at a future date. 

When orders are given they are entered 
upon an order sheet and a copy left with | 
the customer, which orders are forwarded 
to the plaintiff at its home office or one 
of its branch offices for acceptance and | 
filling; when orders are accepted the mer- 
chandise is shipped by the plaintiff from | 
outside the State of Wyoming to be deliv- | 
ered to the customer and is, when received, 
delivered to such customer in a quite and 
orderly manner by a representative of the 
plaintiff and the purchase price collected 
and remitted to the plaintiff. The de- 
fendant, by its answer, admits that it will 
arrest any person or persons who wilfully 
and intentionally violate the provision of 
the ordinance therein set forth. 

Nothing appears in the agreed state- 


v 


o. ©. ¢ ’ : ; 40/\ciable. The cases generally say, ‘tangi- 
justify the State in thus interposing its| ble, actual, caaeuaiie: or subsisting.’ But 
authority in behalf of the public, it must| jin ‘all cases, in determining whether the 
appear, first, that the interests of the | injury charged comes within these general 
public generally, as distinguished from | terms, resort should be had to sound com- 
those of a particular class, require such| mon sense. Each case must be judged by 
interference; and, second, that the means itself. Joyce on Nuisances, 19. Regard 
are reasonably necessary for the accom-| should be had for the notions of comfort 
plishment of the purpose, and not unduly j}and convenience entertained by persons 
oppressive upon individuals. The legis- 
lature may not, under the guise of prb- | eeptibilities. Columbus Gaslight & Coke 
tecting the public interests, arbitrarily in-| Co. v. Freeland, 12 Ohio State 392; Barnes 
terfere with private business, or impose | v. Hathorn, 54 Me. 124. The nuisance and 
unusual and unnecessary restrictions upon | discomfort must affect the ordinary com- 
lawful occupations. In other words, its| fort of human existence as understood by 
determination as to what is a proper ex-| the American people in their present state 
ercise of its police powers is not final or|of enlightenment. Joyce on Nuisances 
conclusive, but is subject to the super-|Sec. 20. The theories and dogmas of 
vision of the courts.” | scientific men, though provable by scien- 
As to the limitations upon the police| tific reference, cannot be held to be con- 
power in the light of the Fourteenth| trolling unless shared by the people gen- 
Amendment, Mr. Justice McReynolds in| erally.” 
Meyer v. State of Nebraska, 262 U. S. 390, In regard to the limitations of the State 
at page 399, uses the following language:|in the matter of declaring nuisances, in 
The problem for our determination is| Stockwell v. State, 221 S. W. (Tex.) 932 
whether the statute as construed and ap-| the court says: 
|plied, unreasonably infringes the liberty| “The State, in the exercise of its public 
| guaranteed to the plaintiff in error by the | power, may denominate certain things to 
|Fourteenth Amendment. ‘No State shall|be public nuisances, and because of their 
* * deprive any person of life, liberty, or |having that character provide for their 
property, without due process of law.’ |summary abatement. This power is lim- 


| “While this court has not attempted to| ited to declaring only those things to be! 


|define with exactness the liberty thus | such nuisances which are so in fact, since 
|Suaranteed, the term has received much|even the State may not denouce that as 
| consideration and some of the included|a nuisance which is not in fact. Tiede- 
things have been definitely stated. With-} man’s Limitations of Police Power, Sec- 


|generally of ordinaryy tastes and sus-| 


| peddling of any merchandise in a public 
square or in any city street, but not pro- 
hibiting any one from following the busi- 
ness of peddling, was not invalid as an in- 
vasion of the personal right to follow a 
business or avocation.” 

The question before the court is one dif- 
| ficult to solve largeiy on account of the 
| lack of precedent, although the books are 
full of cases involving the scope of the 
police pqwer in which it is repeatedly said, 
each case must rest upon its own facts and 
| circumstances. Those cases which have 
| pore eee fon the State courts, it 

worthy of note, have usuall - 
“oe by a divided court. esa 

owever, after giving due consideration 
to the rule that where it is fairly pw 
| able whether there is propriety or wisdom 
in the passage of an ordinance, it is for 
| the city and not the court to determine, 
| yet I have not been able to bring myself 
} to the conclusion that the ordinance in 
question is other than an arbitrary regu- 
lation in excess of the police power, not 
| based upon any theory of the protection 
of the health, safety, morals or general 
welfare of the citizens of the community 
and is therefore in violation of the consti- 
| tutional rights of the plaintiff. 

For the reasons stated, the prayer of the 
complaint will be sustained, and findings, 
conclusions and a decree may be filed and 
entered accordingly, awarding costs to 
plaintiff and reserving to defendant its 
Proper exceptions, 





Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CORPORATIONS—Insolvency—Stockholder’s liability—Effect of license granted by 
State Securities Commission for sale of stock “fully paid and nonassessable”— 

A determination of the Minnesota State Securities Commission in granting a 
license to a corporation to sell shares of stock that the shares were “fully paid and 
nonassessable” was not conclusive as to the stockholder’s liability for the amount 
of an assessment in an action therefor in an Oregon State court by the receiver of 
the corporation. The license to sell the stock as “fully paid and nonassessable” 
merely entitled the corporation to-enter into a contract with the stockholders that 
it would make no assessments against them, but did not preclude the court in the 
receiver’s action from determining that the stock was subject to the stockholder’s 
double liability under the Minnesota Constitution. Such question is one for the 
determination of the courts. 

Cor v. Updegraff; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 2002, July 8, 1932. 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS—Compensation—Financial condition of patient as 
consideration in determining reasonable value of services—Admissibility of evidence 
of value of services in action on contract of settlement— 

In an action for services of physicians and surgeons against the patient’s admin- 
istrator based on a contract of settlement in which the administrator denied that 
the patient had agreed to pay the amount pleaded and that the amount was exces- 
sive, testimony of physicians as to the reasonable value of the services was admissi- 
ble not to prove the unreasonableness of the charge but on the question of the 
probability of the agreement. The witnesses in testifying as to the value of the 
services could consider the patient’s financial condition since a physician may 
determine the amount of his fee by the financial ability of the patient to pay. The 
Oregon Supreme Court, in holding that a physician in fixing his fee may be gov- 
erned by the patient’s financial condition, aligns itself with what has been termed 
the “minority rule.” 

Mount v. Riechers; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 2006, July 8, 1932. 


SETTLEMENT—Liability for personal injuries—Validity of statute making settle- 
ment with injured person voidable whete made during disability or within 30 days 
| after injury— P 

A North Dakota statute (Laws 1917, chap. 179) which provides that “every settle- 
jent or adjustment of any cause of action and every contract ofretainer or em- 
ployment to prosecute an action for damages on account of any personal injuries 
received * * * shall be voidable if made while the person so injured is under dis- 
ability from the effect of the injuries so received or if made within 30 days after 
the date of such injury,’ does not deprive a person wno is liable for damages for 
personal injuries of his property without due process of law or deny him the equal 
protection of the laws in violation of section 13 of the North Dakota Constitution 
and the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution. Nor does the 
statute violate section 11 of the North Dakota Constitution which requires that all 
laws of a general nature shall have a uniform operation. 

Peterson v. Panovitz; N. Dak, Sup. Ct., July 14, 1932. 


Decisions Published in-Full Text in This Issue 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Police power—Ordinance declaring house-to-house 
soliciting a nuisance—Validity—Due process of law—Equal protection of laws— 
Commerce clause— 

An ordinance of a Wyoming city declaring the practice of solicitors, peddlers, 
hawkers, etc., of going in and upon private residences, without having been re- 
quested or invited to so do by the owners or occupants, for the purpose of soliciting 
orders for the sale of merchandise or for the purpose of selling or disposing of mer- 
chandise, to constitute a nuisance and providing for the punishment of a person 
convicted of perpetrating such a nuisance, is void as to a foreign corporation manu- 
facturing brushes, furniture polish, floor mops and other household articles engaged 
in the sale of its products in such city through representatives who go from house 
to house, leave a gift with the occupant with the corporation’s compliments and on 
@ subsequent call with the permission of the occupant exhibit and demonstrate the 
corporation’s various products, and who forward orders to the corporation and 
subsequently deliver the products when shipped to the representative by the cor- 
poration pursuant to the orders. The ordinance is an unlawful exercise by the city 
of the police power delegated to it by the State Legislature and is violative of the 
# rporation’s rights under the due process of law and the equal protection of laws 
clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution. The ordinance 
does not violate the commerce clause of the Constitution Fuller Brush Co., etc., v. 
Town of Green River, etc, (D. C.. D. Wyo.)—1 U. 8. Daily, 998, July 28, 1932, 
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Addams, Jane. The excellent becomes ‘the 
permanent. 162 p. N. Y., en 


Ballantine, Henry W. 
laws. 989 p. 
& Baird, 1932, 

Bandas, Rudolph G. Contemporary philoso- 

hy and Thomistic principles. 468 p. N. Y., 
ilwaukee, Bruce pub. co., 1932 32-9010 

Berry, Robt. L. The Holy Spirit. 127 p. 
Anderson, Ind., Warner press, 1932. 32-9013 

Bradley, Dwight. Prayer. 16 p. Boston, Pil- 
grim press, 1932. 32-8642 

Campbell, Walter R. A guide for diabetics, by 
- « . and Mame T. Porter. 4th rev. ed. 272 
Pp. Baltimore, Williams é& Wilkins, 1930. 

32-8667 

Oh, my operation! 75 p., 

San Francisco, Calif., Abbey press, 

32-8665 


California corporation 
Los Angeles, Parker, Stone 
32-8639 


Corley, Buren L. 
illus. 
1931, 

Curtius, Ernst-R. ‘The civilization of France, 
introduction, by ... tr. by Olive Wyon. 247 
p. N. Y.. Macmillan, 1932. 32-26230 

Dadant, Maurice G. Outapiaries and their 
management. (2d ed. rev.) 126 p., illus. 
Hamilton, Ill., American bee journal, 1932. 

32-8670 

Dickinson, Sherman, ed. Job operations in 
farm mechanics, written by vocational agric. 
teachers of Mo. 3d ed., 1932, rev. and enl. 
163 p., illus. Columbia, Mo., 1932. 32-8668 

Dutton, Chas. J. The Samaritans of Molokai; 
lives of Father Damien and Brother Dutton 
among the lepers. 286 p., plates. N. Y., 
Dodd, ls 32-8645 

Flenley, Ralph. Modern Europe and the 
world. 567 p., illus. Lond., Dent, 1931. 

32-8657 

Fortune, Reo F. Sorcerers of Dobu; social 
anthropology of Dobu islanders of western 
Pacific. 318 p., illus. Lond., Routledge, 
1932, 32-9018 

Gary, Geo. The law and practice in the pro- 
bate courts of Wisconsin with complete 
forms. 4th ed., by James M. Henderson. 
835 p. Chicago, Callaghan, 1932. = 

Hammar, Park G. Greater cheer and greater 
efficiency for well people. 410 p. St. Louis, 
Mo., Von Hoffmann press, 1932. 32-8663 

Harris, Mrs. Lena S. Noxious weeds. (Loose- 
leaf.) 1 v., mounted colored plates. Los 


Angeles, 1932. 32-8669 
Howard, Geoffrey E. Early English drug jars, 
with some notes on Jacobean wine pots, 
cups, etc. 49 p. Lond., Medici society, 1931. 
32-8575 
Johnson, Amanda. The teaching of history 
and oan in grades and in junior 
high school. 240 p., illus. Madison, Wis., 
Parker co., 1932. 32-8676 
Keogh, Thos. F. Landlord and tenant, and 
others, in summary proceedings for recovery 
of possession of real property. 661 p. N. 
Y., Baker, Voorhis & co., 1932. 32-8637 
Kerr, Hugh T. Children’s worship story-ser- 
mons. 190 p. N. Y¥., Revell, 1932. 32-8644 
Maclean, John K. Heroes of the farthest 
North and farthest South, by ... and 
Chelsea Fraser. Rev. ed. 472 p. N. Y., 
Crowell, 1932. 32-8571 
Manekshah Sorabshah Commissariat. Man- 
delslo’s travels in western India (A. D. , 
_—" 115 p., plates. Lond., H. Milford, 


: 32-8662 
Martin, Harry B. Great golfers in the making. 
268 p. N. Y., Dodd, 1932. 32-8570 
Mary Aloysi, sister. Meditations on the seven 
dolors of Our Blessed Lady, appendix of 
prayers and devotions in honor of Sorrowful 
Mother, by a sister of Notre Dame, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 74 p. N. Y., Frederick Pustet 
co., 1932. 32-8643 
Mestony-James S. M., baron. Nationhood for 
India. (Inst. of politics publs. Williams col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass.) 112 p. New 
Haven, Pub. for Inst. of politics by Yale 
univ. press, 1931. 32-8658 
Penn. Hist. society. Bibles at Hist. society 
of Penn., down to 1820. 2d ed. 4 p. 
Cheltenham, Pa., 1925. 32-8674 
Vickery, Hubert B. Preparation of crystalline 
ornithine. Picrates and monosulfates of 
ornithine, by .. . and Chas. A. Cook, 
(Reprtd. from the Journ. of biolog. chem., 
vol. xciv, no. 2.) p. 393-399 Baltimore. 
Waverly press, 1931. 32-8791 
Woodruff nde L. Animal biology. 513 p., 
illus. N.Y. Macmillan co., 1932.” 32-8683 
Wycherley, Wm. The country wife. (Thesis 
(M. A.)—Smith college, 1931.) 108 \e 
Northampton, Mass., 1931. 32-86% 
Weitenkampf, Frank. The quest of the 
print. 286 p., plates. N. Y., Scribner, 1932. 
32-26259 

Wells, Amos R. Through the Bible in a year; 
course in Bible-reading, completing entire 
Bible in one year with portion for each 
day and with daily suggestions for medita- 
tion and for further study. 127 p. Bos- 
ton, W. A. Wilde, 1931. 32-8445 
Wilson, Ira G. Handbook of grammar; 125 
difficult questions and answers, including 
125 sentences illustrating agreement. and a 
work book of tests, by... 145 p. Joplin, 
Mo., Tri-state prtg. co., 1931. 32 7 


taxes may be collected. In the first 
method an overpowering incentive is given 
to the tax debtor to promptly pay his, 
taxes by the charging of high interest rates 
and penalties as soon as the taxes be- 
come past due. 


“In the second method a powerful in- 
centive is given to the tax debtor to pay 


his taxes on or before a given date be- 
cause it is necessary for the collector im- 
mediately after that date to sell the prop- 
erty represented by such taxes. In the 
third method a powerful-incentive is given 
to the tax collector to collect all unpaid 
taxes by a certain date by the provision 
that on that date he must make full 
settlement of all taxes with his community 
and that he must himself pay into the 
municipal treasury all taxes which could 
wad been collected and were not col- 
ected. 


“Most of the States have combined two 
or more of these methods. The new Con- 
necticut collection statute contains some 
of the elements of all three. It is worthy 
of note, however, that in no case has the 
new Connecticut law gone to the extent 
= = laws of the majority: of other 

ates. : 


“The interest provision in the Connecti- 


cut statute is unusually moderate when 
compared with that of the other States. 
Many provide high penalties which are 
charged im addition to interest. Few have 
an interest rate as low as nine per cent 
per annum. The Connecticut statute pro- 
vides for interest but no penalty on delin- 
= jee taxes; it does not provide 
or 


“It is probable that the provision re- 
quiring all taxes with certain exceptions, to 
be paid within two years from the due 
date of the tax or first instalment thereof 
will result in more selling of real estate 
for taxes than has been the case under the 
former law permitting taxes to run for 
years. 


“It should be emphasized, however, that 
a large period may elapse under the new 
Connecticut law before the collector is re- 
quired to force collection than is the 
case in the laws of the vast majority of 
other States and that the collector is 
given a greater choice of methods by 
which collection may be forced than is 
the case in other States. It is, also, 
significant that, in the attempt which has 
been made in the new Connecticut law 
to arrive at a golden mean of tax-collec- 
tion procedure, the harsh severity of the 
laws of other States has been softened by 
an unique provision for the unfortunate,” 


Ruling Given on Tax Lien 
On Land in South Dakota 


Pierre, S. Dak., July 27. 

Where two persons owned an undivided 
interest in land, and one paid one-half 
the taxes thereon, but the other-made no 
payments whatever, the entire property is 
subject to the lien for the unpaid tax, the 
South Dakota Attorney General's office 
has ruled. The person who made pay- 
ments has a remedy, the opinion pointed 
out. He could have the equities between 
himself and the co-tenant adjusted in a 
partition suit in which, no doubt, the un- 
paid taxes could be established as a 
charge against the latter’s interest in the 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Wisconsin Denies 
New Hearing on 
Telephone Rates 


Refuses Company’s Plea to 
Offer Further Evidence 
Against Order for 1214 
Per Cent Reduction 


: 


Madison, Wis., July 27. 


The Public Service Commission has de- 
nied the petition of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for a rehearing to present ad- 
ditional evidence in the so-called emer- 
gency rate case, in which the Commission 
previously ordered a reduction of 12% per 
cent. 

The etlephone company presented 46 rea- 
sons why it considered the order im- 
proper and unfair. (A summary of the 

tition was printed in the issue of July 
3) In denying the petition, the Com- 
mission answered two of these arguments, 
relating to fair return on fair value and 
losses in revenue. 


Rate of Return Discussed 


The Commission contends that its origi- 
nal order permitted a return, based upon 
operations in 1931, which would cover all 
costs of operation, interest costs, de- 
preciation, taxes, preferred dividends, a 
reasonable common dividend, and about 
$300,000 to surplus. It declares the re- 
turn was not expressed in terms of a per- 
centage of fair value, and authorities are 
cited in support of the conclusion that 
for the purposes of a temporary interim 
order no such finding of fair value and 
percentage thereon is essential. 

Book value, depreciated or undepre- 
ciated, is not a fair value, the Commis- 
sion states, and quotes the decision of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court in the second 
Waukesha Gas case, where at the suit 
of a public utility the Commission’s long- 
established prudent investment basis was 
set aside, and in lieu thereof cost of re- 
production at present-day prices and un- 
der present day conditions was required 
as the basis. 


Costs of Reproduction 

“What would be the -result,” the Com- 
mission says, “of applying present-day 
cost of reproduction under the rule in 
the McCardle case? The telephone com- 
pany’s property, it must not be forgotten, 
was largely constructed during a period 
of high prices. The fixed capital and 
work in progress as reflected in the books 
as of Dec. 31, 1918, was $19,335,751; as 
of Dec. 31, 1929, the same figure was $60,- 
207,557—an increase of almost $40,000,000 
during a period of high prices.” 

The Commission points out that if the 
plant required to serve the subscribers of 
the Wisconsin Telephone: Co. were to be 
reproduced today, it could be done at a 
much lower level for labor and materials 
than those: prevailing during the histori- 
cal period of construction. 

“A time of business stagnation, of ruin- 
ously low prices and ‘subsistence’ labor 
rates, of rapidly fluctuating prices and 
values is ‘not the time to call upon this 
Commission to base rates upon fair value, 
and thus defeat the Commission’s desire 
and indeed its duty to preserve the sta- 
bility of this essential business,” it is as- 
serted. “We have an obligation to the 
investors in this property, and until spe- 
cifically directed. by the courts, we de- 
cline to proceed upon the basis of a fair 
value of the property under present con- 
ditions.” 

Losses in Revenue Cited 

In its application for rehearing the 
company alleged that the Commission 
erred in disregarding the decline in ex- 
change revenues during the year 1932 as 
compared with 1931, the Commission’s 
determination of revenues being based 
upon 1931 operations. The application 
pointed to the loss of total stations dur- 
ing the first five months of 1932 and pre- 
dicted an increase in the amount of uncol- 
lectible revenues in the current year. 

“Rate making,” the Commission’s order 
States, “if it is to be practicial and feasi- 
ble, cannot take into account fluctuations 
in revenues from month to month. Some 
standard of probablesrevenues must serve 
as basis for the Commission’s computations. 

“During 1931 the exchange business_of 
this company suffered very little dectine: 
1931 was the second full year of the de- 
pression. We would probably be safe in 
assuming that 1932 revenues may and prob- 
ably will fall below 1931, but there is no 
reason for the Commission to make such 
an estimate based upon a few months’ 
operations and certainly not less than six 
months’ actual operations. If it were 
otherwise and the Commission had to give 
consideration to losses or gains in every 
few months period during which a rate 
will be in effect, obviously rate-making 
would become an impossible tangle. 

Precautions Outlined 

“We have taken two precautions to pre- 
vent any serious injury to the company as 
@ result of the unfavorable and uncertain 
economic conditions which prevail but 
which at least until Jan. 1, 1932, had not 
measurably adversely affected this com- 
pany’s exchange revenues. In the first 
place, we have directed that the order be 
subject to modification upon evidence be- 
ing produced that conditions -have so 
changed that even though the order is 
temporary and of short duration it should 
be rescinded of altered because of radi- 
cally changed conditions which may be 
found to exist. Second, we have ordered 
the company to submit monthly operating 
and financial reports, a most unusual 
provision in a rate proceeding so far as 
we know, so we will be currently in- 
formed of the developments of the com- 
pany’s business.” 

The order declares that none of the 
other errors alleged in the respondent’s 
application and counsel’s argument’ call 
for special mention in this opinion, inas- 
much as they turn upon legal issues as 
to which a rehearing on the facts would 
not be of value. The application for re- 
hearing was therefore denied. 


Auto Insurer Found 
Not Liable for Loss 


Court Rules Car Was Used 
“Without Authorization 


Augusta, Me., July 27. 
An employe who was instructed to drive 
his employer’s car to wash and polish it 
and then return it is not within the ex- 
tended coverage clause of an automobile 
liability insurance policy when he uses 
the car for a pleasure trip after washing 
it, the Supreme Judicial Court of Maine 
held in the case of Johnson, ete., v. 
American Automobile Insurance Co. 
The plaintiff, a guest passenger, had 
been injured on the pleasure trip. She 
obtained a judgment against the driver 


and when this remained unsatisfied, suit | 


was brought in equity against the em- 
ployer’s insurer on the ground that the 
employe was covered under the policy be- 
cause using the car with the consent of 
the named assured. \ 

The court said that express permission 


for one purpose does not imply all: pur- | 


poses and at the time of the accident, 
the car was not “being used with the 
consent of the named assured.” 
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INSURANCE 


Theft Policy Held | Relation of Investment in Utility |Governor Pinchot | Ticket Insurance 


Oregon Court Rules Automobile 
Insurer Is Liable for 
Loss Through Ruse 


Salem, Oreg., July 27. 

When title to an automobile is obtained 
by a trick, payment being made by a 
worthless check, the loss of the vehicle 
is covered by an automobile policy insur- 
ing against theft, robbery or pilferage, ac- 
cording to a recent decision of the Oregon 
Supreme Court in the case of Nugent v. 
Union Auto Insurance Co. 

An ag had authority from the in- 
sured to sell his automobile in the latter’s 
absence. A sale was arranged and title 
to the car was transferred in considera- 
tion of a check which was later returned 
as worthless. Subsequently it was learned 
that the agent had been the victim of 
@ man who made a practice of obtaining 
automobiles in this manner. 

The insurer contended that the alleged 
facts did not constitute theft, robbery or 
pilferage. The court held, however, that 
“where the possession of personal property 
is obtained by trick or device with an 
intent on the part of the one obtaining 
possession to deprive the owner of the 
property and convert it to his own use, 
such a taking is felonious and is theft or 
larceny.” 

There was no contract of sale, the court 
said, because the pretended buyer had 
no intention of paying for the automobile 
and the seller had no intention of selling 
it for a worthless check. 


Ruling Given on Date 
Policy Is Effective 


Not in Force Before Deliv- 
ery Unless Premium Is 
Receipted, Court Holds 





St. Louis, Mo., July 27.—When an agent 
of a life insurance company accepted the 
personal note of an applicant for a part 
of the first premium and tihs was dis- 
counted for an amount sufficient to pay 


ithe company its share of the premium 


less the agent’s commission, payment was 
made in cash but since no receipt had 
been given at the time the application was 
signed and the agent did not have au- 
thority to waive provisions of the appli- 
cation, ‘the insurance policy did not take 
effect prior to delivery. This was the 
holding «f the United States Circuit Court 
of Appe&ls for the Eighth Circuit in the 
recent case of New York Life Insurance 
Co. v. McCreary. 

The application contained a provision 
that if the full first premium were paid 
in cash at the time of making applica- 
tion and a receipt given, the policy would 
become effective from the date of applica- 
tion upon approval of the application 
at the home office regardless of delivery 
and receipt of the policy. The applicant 
was killed in an automobile accident be- 
fore the policy was delivered. 

The court neld that the submission of 
the application without a declaration 
signed to the effect that the first pre- 
mium had been paid and a receipt re- 
ceived indicated that no immediate con- 
tract of insurance had been effected. 
Likewise, there was no waiver on the part 
of the agent because the application stated 
specifically that only certain officers of 
the company waive any of its require- 
ments or conditions. 

The plaintiff contended that under the 
Nebraska statutes (secs. 44-213, 44-307) 
the agent had authority to bind the com- 
pany by his acts and. declarations not- 
wthstanding the provisions of the applica- 
tion. The court said that these sections 
make the soliciting agent the agent of the 
insurer, but they leave the extent and na- 
ture of his authority to be determined 
by the general law of agency. 


Staff Named to Study 
Farm Board Operations 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


Farm Board’s activities in minute detail. 
They will include investigation of the loans 


He said that the inquiry was the initial 
step in the Committee’s investigation of 
the Board’s operations. 

Senator McNary said that he would call 
a meeting of the subcommittee in the Fall 
when they would hold open hearings. 
That meeting, he said, would be held out- 
side of Washington, probably at Chicago. 
At that time, Senator McNary sadi, he ex- 
pects to go into the grain exchange prob- 
lems. He said he had wired the subcom- 
mittee members of his step in asking Mr. 
|McCarl’s office to make the proposed in- 


informed of developments, 


(Rep)., of Pensylvania, also discussed va- 
rious phases of the new Federal farm loan 
bank law with President Hoover. 


Expenditures for Relief 
Decline for Second Month 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ago are Bethlehem, Lancaster, Detroit, 
Saginaw, Kansas City, Mo.; Memphis, 
Shreveport, Los Angeles and Oakland. 
Cities reporting increases of 250 per cent 
or more are Bridgeport, New Britain, New 
Rochelle, Yonkers, Chicago, Wilmington, 
Mobile and Seattle. For. the total group 
of 90 cities the median percentage of 
{increase is 94, 

, Because of the difficulty of uniform 
valuation the value of Federal flour dis- 
tributed in April and May through the 
American Red Cross under authority of 
j}act of Congres has not been included 
in the relief distributed. In general small 
cities have made more use of this flour 
than have the large cities. 

In May for the tnird consective month 
the number of meals and lodgings provided 
to homeless and transient persons de- 
clined from the previous month, the de- 
cline from April to May being 23 per cent 
in the daily average number of meals 
and 26 per cent in the number of lodgings 
furninshed nightly. 

Acording to reports received from man- 
icipal lodging houses, jails, the Salvation 
Army, missions, and other public and 
private agencies serving the homeless and 
transient in 62 cities, the number of meals 
provided in May totaled 884,265 as against 
1,152,528 in April. In May, 1931, the toal 
was 508,452. The number of.night’s lodg- 





contrasted with 408,687 in April and 179,- 
819 in May a year ago. 

Comparison of the volume of service in 
May, 1931, and May, 1932, shows an in- 
crease of 74 per cent in meals and 69 per 
cent in lodgings this year. 


Apartments in Sweden 


A total of 1,260 apartments, containing 
2,346 rooms, was erected in Malmo, Swe- 
den, by private capital during 1931,—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 





made by the Board in the past three years. | 


vestigation and that he would keep them | P®2y 


Senator McNary and Senator Davis} 


ings furnished this May totaled 303,694 as| 


To Include Fraud) To Control of System Outlined Asks 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 
Concerns Associated Gas & Electric Co. 


[= Federal: Trade Commission was told in testimony June 15 by Charles Nodder, 
an examiner, that an investment of $298,318 gained for two individuals complete 


control of the Associated Gas & Electric 
Transcript of testimony taken at the 


By Mr. Healy: 

Q. At adjournment yesterday dfternoon, you 
were telling us about the action of the board 
of directors of the Associated Securities Cor- 
poration in connection with the purchase of 
all the common stock of Associated Gas & 
Electric Company. You have read the reso- 
lution of the directors of the Associated Se- 
curities Corporation into the record. Pur- 
suant to this vote, what action was taken 
by the Associated Securities Corporation? 

A. The Associated Securities Corporation 
acquired 5,979 shares of the old common stock 
of Associated Gas & Electric Company. 


Q. At what cost? A. It was reported by 
the board of directors at a meeting held Dec. 
16, 1922, that the cost was $74,737.50, or $12.50 
per share. 

Q. Dec. 31, 1922, had the Associated Sécuri- 
ties Corporation acquired the entire 6,000 
shares of the old common stock of the As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Company? A. They 
had. 

Q. At what cash cost? A. At a cost, 
cluding expenses, of $78,006.19. 


Q. Had the Associated Securities Corpora- 
tion given 990 shares of its own stock for an 
option to purchase the stock of Associated 
Gas & Electric Company? A. It had. 

Q. What value was assigned to the 990 shares 
on the books of Associated Securities Cor- 
poration? A. $99,000. 

Q. Did the cost of $78,006.19 of Associated 
Gas & Electric Company stock to Associated 
Securities Corporation exclude this $99,000? 
A. It did exclude it. 


++ + 


Q. From whom was this option taken? A. 
It was taken from Associated Utilities Corpo- 
ration. 

. And to whom were the 990 shares of 
Associated Securities Corporation stock is- 
sued? A. They were issued either to Asso- 
ciated Utilities Corporation or to Messrs. 
Hopson and Mange. I can’t recall‘exactly 
which actually received the shares of stock, 
but the two interests were alike. 


Q. It appears by page 17 of your report 
that you are informed that Associated Utili- 
ties Corporation, from whom _ Associated 
Securities Corporation issued this stock, had 
previously acquired the 5,979 shares of common 
stock of Associated Gas & Electric Company 
from J. G. White & Company? A. That is 
correct. 


Q. From what source did you get that in- 
formation? A. Company officials gave me 
the information. 

Q@. Were you informed as to what price 
was paid by Associated Utilities Corporation 
to J. G. White & Company for this stock? A. 
I was informed that $292,600 was paid in 
cash. That is an average of about $48 per 
share, 

Q. Taking that into consideration, at what 
do you compute the option secured by Asso- 
ciated Utilities Corporation to acquire the 
stock? A. $220,312. 

Q, .How do you arrive at that sum? A. I 
took the cash cost of 5,979 shares of Associated 
Gas & Electric Company stock to Associated 
Utilities Corporation, at $292,060. Cash, was 
| paid in the amount of $12 per share for 5,979 
shares, in the amount of $71,748. The amount 
|} indicates the actual cash cost to Associated 
Gas & Electric Company over the cash cost 


in- 


to Associated Utilities Corporation and thereby 
has been assumed to be the value of the 


tric Company common shares. 


Q. Did Associated Securities Corporation 
continue to hold the common or other con- 
trolling stock of Associated Gas & Electric 
Company? A. Yes, sir. 

‘Q. How many shares did they hold Dec. 
31, 1929? A. They held 500,000 shares of Class 
B common stack. 

+++ 


~~ 

Q. Was 500,000 shares the entire outstanding 
amount? A. Yes. 

Q. Was the Class B common stock the only 
stock having voting power at that date? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. So by this ownership Associated Securi- 
ties Corporation held the sole voting control 
lof the Associated Gas & Electric Company; 
is that correct? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To whom was the common stock of As- 
sociated Securities Corporation issued? A. 
H. P. Hopson and J. I. Mange. 

Q. Each received how many shares? A. 500 
shares. 

Q. Is this the stock that these men turned 
in to Associated Gas & Electric properties 
in June, 1924? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is this total of 1,000 shares the stock to 
which a value of $90,000 was assigned on the 
books of Associated Gas & Electric Properties? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has anyone an interest in Associated Gas 
& Electric Properties except Messrs. Hopson 
and Mange? A. No, sir. 

Q. What was the original investment in 
Associated Securities Corporation, assuming 
that the option to acquire. control of Asso- 
‘elated Gas & Electric Company, for which 
990 shares of the common stock of Associated 
Securities Corporation, of a stated value of 
$99,000, were given, had a value of $227,312, 
as previously computed by you. A. The origi- 
nal investment was $298,318.19. 

Q. Consisting of what? A. Ten shares 
of stock for which cash was paid in the 
amount of $1,000; 990 shares given a value of 
$220,312 in connection with the valuation\of 
the option which we have just spoken of. 

Q. 990 shares of the stock of what com- 
pany? A. Associated Securities Corporation. 

Q. Very well. A. And at the same time 
there was borrowed from Public Utilities In- 
vesting Corporation $77,006.19, making a total 
of $298,318.19. 

++ + 


Q. At the time of this loan was Public 
Utilities Investing Corporation an allied com-| 
ny? A. As I _ understand the situation, | 
Public Utilities Investing Corporation was/)| 
| owned by H. P. Hopson. | 
Q. This investment of $298,318.19 gained; 
for Messrs, Mange and Hopson what? A. Com- 
plete control of the Associated Gas & Electric 
| system. 
. Have you shown the return on-this in- 
vestment? A. have. 
| . In making the computation, have you 
lincluded accumulated surplus? A. I have. 
| Q. Have you included capital surplus? A. 
I have not. 
You included corporate surplus? A. I 
| included corporate surplus only. 
| @. In 1924 at what do you compute the 
original investment? A. $298,318.19. 
. The average accumulate surplus? A. 
$216,183.09. 
Q. The earnings applicable to this invest- 
ment in 1924 were how much? A. $432,367.93. | 
. This made a return of what per cent? | 
84.04 per cent. 
Q. In 1929 the original investment still 
stood at $298,318.19, did it not? <A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. 
had grown to what? 





A. 


The accumulated surplus by that time} 
A. $10,000,491.13. 
Q. That was the average accumulated sur- 
| plus for 1929? A. Yes, sir. 
| @Q. Obtained by adding the accumulated | 
| surplus at the beginning and end of the year, 
and then dividing by two? A. That is cor- 
rect. 
Q. Making the total investment in 1929 
what sum? A. $10,298,809.32. 
. What earnings were available to the 
investment in that year? A. $16,891,833.13. 
Q. That made a rate of return of what 
per.cent? A. 164.82 per cent. 
. What period of time is covered by the 


A. Seven years and one month. 
++ + 


Q. What is the average rate of return for 
the seven year and one month period, apply- 
ing the earnings of Associated Securities Cor- 
poration to the total investment in that com- 
pany as computed? A. The average was 
6C.8 per cent. 

Q. I wish to call your attention again to 
the item which appears on page 19 of your 
report, On pas@ we have a comparative 
statement of inc , expense, and surplus of 
the Associated Securitics Corporation. A. Yes, | 
sir.: | 

Q. It is well to remind ourselves that that | 
|is the company next above Associated Gas & 
Electric Company, and next below Associated 
Gas & Electric Properties. A. Yes. 


Q. In the table just referred to, in the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1929, there is an item of $16,- 
598,372.53, representing, according to this 
table, profit on sale of investments. Can 
you tell me, Mr. Nodder, what investments 
were sold that made that profit for Asso- 
ciated Securities Corporation? A. Principally 
securities of Associated Gas & Electric Com-/; 

any. | 
® . Has anyone except Associated Gas & 
| Electric Properties any interest in Associated 
Securities. Corporation? A. No, sir. 

Q. Here the securities, then, or the stock 








option to acquire the Associated Gas & Elec-/| 


table at the top of page 22 of your report? | 


Company system. 
hearing sets forth transactions by which 


this control was obtained and the subsequent growth of the system. Examination 
of the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 
A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. Excerpts from Mr. Nodder’s testimony follow: 


Edgar 


of the Associated Securities Corporation, are 
not owned by the public? A. No, sir. 

Q. Has anyone any interest in Associated 
Gas & Electric Properties except Messrs. Hop- 
son and Mange? A. No, sir. 

Q. It follows, then, that no securities of 
that voluntary association are in the hands 
of the public? A. That is correct. 

Q. I wish you to refer to page 15 of your 
|report again; to the table that appears near 
the bottom of that page. That table shows 
the ratio of return on the investment in Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Properties? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The top holding trust. You have testi- 
fied about it, and have shown some large 
rates of return, and your table also shows 
that. A. Yes. 

Q. It has appeared that the rates of re- 
turn there shown were computed on a basis 
made up of the stated capital on the books 
of Associated Gas & Electric Properties, stand- 


ing at $100,000, and the average reinvested 
surplus. 


That is correct, 
| 1s correct. 


isn't it? 


+ + + 


Q. It is my memory that you said that the 
$100,000 stated capital represented by the! 
shares of beneficial interest was made up of 
$10,000 in cash turned over to Associated Gas 
|& Electric Properties by Messrs. Hopson and 
|Mange; that is correct? A. That is correct. 

Q. And that the balance of $90,000 was/ 
represented by the valuation of $90,000 assigned | 
to 1,000 shares of stock transferred by Hop- 
son and Mange to Associated Gas & Electric 
Properties; is that correct? A. 1,000 shares 
|; Of stock of Associated Securities Corporation. 


Q. It thus appears that your computation 
is based upon your figure that has a value 
of $90,000 assigned to 1,000 shares of the stock 
of Associated Securities Corporation? A. Plus 
$10,000 in cash. | 


Q. Now, I would like to get such informa- 
| tion as I can as to the value of the 1,000 
| Shares of Associated Securities Corporation to 
| which that value of $90,000 was assigned on | 
the books of Associated Gas & Electric Prop- 
erties. At what date were those 1,000 shares 
assigned to Associated Securities Corporation? 
A. June, 1924. 

Q. At the time of that assignment, what 
was the value of those 1,000 shares, accord- 
ing to the books of the Associated Securities 
Corporation? 

A. By using an average of the value at the 
end of 1924 and the beginning of 1924, the 
| Value, according to the books of the Asso- 
ciated Securities Corporation, was $316,183.99. | 

Q. So then the 1,000 shares of Associated | 
| Securities Corporation stock was assigned a 
value of $90,000 on the books of Associated 
Gas & Electric Properties and had a value 
on the books of Associated Securities Corpo- 
ration of $316,183.99? A. That is right. 

Q. If the value of $316,183.99 had been as- 
signed to the 1,000 shares of Associated Se- 
curities Corporation stock when that stock 
was taken in by Associated Gas & Electric} 
Properties, you would get, of course, a dif- 
ferent rate of return than that shown on 
that table at page 15? A. That is correct. 


++ + 


Q. That is, the rate of return would be 
substantially less, would it not? A. Yes, sir. | 


Q. At that time, that is, in June, 1924, when 
these 1,000 shares of Associated Securities 
Corporation had this value of something over 
$316,000, according to its books, what were 
the principal assets of Associated Securities | 
Corporation? A. The principal assets were the 
investment in Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany common stock, which was carried on 
the books of Associated Securities Corpora- 
tion at $157,006.19. 

Q. How many shares of what class of stock 
| of Associated Gas & Electric Company did this 
|represent? A. It represented 6,000 shares of 
the old common stock of Associated Gas 
Electric Company. 

Q. According to the books of Associated 
Gas & Electric Company, what was the value 
of these 6,000 shares at this date? 

A. For that value I would refer you to Ex- 
hibit No. 2 within Commission's Exhibit No. 
5158, page 4 of that exhibit, and if I may use 
approximate figures, I would say that the 
book value of that common stock was about 
$6,500,000. That is in accordance with the 
— of Associated Gas & Electric Company 
itself. 

Q. Is that book value due in some degree 
to the writing up or appreciation of the as- 
sets of Associated Gas & Electric Company? A. 
| The assets of the Associated Gas & Electric 
Company at that time had been written up 
on_ several occasion. 

Q. We will have the write-ups in detail 
before we get through, will we not? A. That! 
is correct. 

Q. Turning to page 21, I want to ask you 
if you have stated orally, as you have stated 
in your report, that the investment of $298,- 
318.19 gained for Messrs. Mange and Hopson 
complete control of the Associated Gas & 
wage Company system? A. That is cor- 
rect, 

Q. I call your attention now to the sub- 
| ject of control grouping. This subject is taken 
| up at page 22 of the report. Into how many 
general parts does the Associated System group | 
itself. A. Into three general parts. 


+++ 


Q. Do you know to what this is due? A. 
| ee legal restrictions imposed by Massachu- 
setts. 


Q. What are those restrictions? 


A. That 


| 


A. Gen- 
erally speaking, forbidding foreign corpora- 
tions holding Massachusetts operating com- 
panies. 

Q. Describe, please, the three general parts. 
| A. The first is the main group, which is con- 
trolled directly by the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric ompany, together with other companies 
affiliated with Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
| pany, all of which are included in consoli- 
|dated statements of Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. This, however, excides trans- 
portation companies. This is known col- 
lectively as the Associated Gas & Electric 
group. The next group is that operating in 
New England and the maritime provinces of 
Canada, controlled by New England Gas & 
Electric Association. 

Q. Is that Association a Massachusetts vol- 
untary association? A. It is. 

Q. All right. A. This group is not included 
in the consolidated financial statement of 
Standard Gas & Electric Company, but pub- 
lishes its own separate annual report to its 
stockholders. This group we collectively know 
as the New England group. The third group 
is that composed of the Electric Railway & 
Motor Transportation Company, which are 
controlled by Rattway & Bus Associates and 
Transit Securities Associates, both of which 
are voluntary associations organized under 
the laws of Massachusetts. 

Q. Have you some figures pertaining to the 
operations of this last group? A. I do not have 
such figures. 

Q. Are figures pertaining to this last group 
excluded from the regularly published finan- 
cial statements of the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company? A. They are excluded. 

Q. That was true as of Dec. 31, 1929? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Turn to the section dealing with terri- 
tories served by the Associated system, and 
physical characteristics thereof, page 23. It 
has already appeared that the original so- 
called Associated System consisted of a few 
gas and electric corporations operating in the 
South central section of New York State, to- 
ether with a small gas company in Van Wert, 

Ihnio? A. Yes, sir. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of July 29. 








Lower Gas Rate Approved 


For District of Columbia 


The Washington Gas Light Company 
has. agreed to a proposal made by the 
Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that an immediate re- 
duction be made in gas rates, and a reduc- 
tion of 8% per cent on all bills except 
the 75-cent minimum monthly bill will be 
made on and after Aug. 1, 1932, until Feb. 
1, 1933. 

The Commission has approved the re- 
duetion and announced that during the 
six-month period it expects to complete 
the valuation of the company’s property, 
now under way. The present domestic 
rate for gas is $1 for the first 1,000 cubic 
feet used each month, 90 cents per 1,000 
for the next 2,000 cubic feet and 85 cents 
per 1,000 for all gas in excess of 3,000 
cubic feet. This schedule will remain un- 
changed, but each bill will be subject to 
the 8% per cent discount. 


& | if 


Inquiry Into 
Utility Regulation 


Requests State Senate to 
Investigate Relationship 
Between Companies and 
Members of Commission 


Harfrisburg, Pa., July 27. 

A complete investigation of the rela- 
tions existing during the last eight years 
between public utilities and the Public 


Service Commission and each member 
thereof during that period was asked by 
Governor Pinchot in a special message to 
the Senate, in which he added to charges 
previously made against W. D. B. Ainey, 
chairman of the Commission. 

The Governor gave notice that he will 
reconvene the Senate if it adjourns the 
present special session without acting upon 
his charges against, Mr. Ainey and Com- 
missioner Emerson Collins, who is charged 
with neglect of duey because he has been 
incapacitated by illness during the last 30 
months. 

Governor Pinchot, in his supplemental 
charges, alleges that when Mr. Ainey was 
a patient in Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore his hospital bills amounting to 
$3,073 were paid by A. W. Thompson, then 
president of the Philadelphia Company, a 
holding company controlling certain Penn- 
Sylvania utilities which at that time had 
rate cases pending before the Commission. 


Defense to Be Heard 

He further charges that in 1927 Mr. 
Ainey’s transportation to Europe was paid 
by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 
or Mitten Management, Inc. He asserts 
that since Mr. Ainey became a member 
of the Commission in 1914 he has accu- 
mulated enough property to make him “a 
rich man,” and that this property “was 
acquired largely through the use of money 
which came to you from improper sources.” 

The charges have been served upon Mr. 
Ainey, the Governor told the Senate, and 
the chairman was notified that he will be 
heard in defense on Aug. 8. 

‘This case,” the Governor’s message 
said, “is given increased significance and 
importance by the fact that Chairman 
Ainey is the most prominent and widely 
known public service commissioner in 
America. 


Commissioner’s Service 

“He has been a member of the Public 
Service Commission of Pennsylvania since 
May 20, 1915, and its chairman since Aug 
20, 1915. He was vice president of the 
National Association of Railroad and Util- 
ities Commissioners in 1924 and president 
in 1925, and has held office longer than 
any other public service commissioner in 
the United States. 

“He was one of three 
elected delegates from the United States 
to the conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union in Paris, France, Aug. 25-30, 
1927. It -was for the purpose of attending 
this conference that he crossed the ocean, 
as already noted.” 


Effect on Confidence 

“What interests me in this matter,” 
Governor Pinchot said, “is that the facts 
already made known open the road to a 
settlement in the public interest of the 
public utility problem in Pennsylvania, and 
in Pennsylvania, then ultimately in 
the whole United States. * * * 

“I am deeply aware of the national im- 
portance of this evidence. 
the United States have chosen the method 
of regulation of public utilities as against 
public ownership. But regulation cannot 


survive unless it can hold the confidence | 


of the people. Nothing could more ef- 
fectively destroy such confidence than the 
knowledge of practices like those which 
are now disclosed. No public utility ques- 
tion of equal importance to this has ever 


arisen in any State since regulation be- 


'Lower Yield of Snap Beans 


came a public policy.” 


Tennessee Revokes Permit 


Of National Life of U. S. A. | 


jthe 1932 forecast of production of snap 
Nashville, Tenn., July 27. | 


The State Insurance Commissioner, J. 
I. Reece, has revoked the certificate of 


ica, of Chicago, to do business in Tennes- 
see. Mr. Reece said the revocation was 
ordered for the “sole cause of financial un- 
soundness or deficiency in assets” and will 
remain effective “until such disability in 
the financial condition of said company 
hs been repaired so as to comply with the 
requirements of the laws of the State of 
Tennessee governing the financial sound- 
ness of a legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany.” 


}is reported is a new type of rye. 
permanently | 


The people of | 





Offered in Germany 


Protection Against Loss or 


Theft of Round-trip 
Stub Provided 


Vacationists wno purchase round-trip 
railroad tickets may insure their return 
stub against loss or theft under the term 
of a novel insurance policy . inaugurated 
in Germany by the European Goods and 
Baggage Insurance Company, according to 
a report from Vice Consul C. T. Zawadski, 
Berlin, made public by the Department 
of Commerce. 

In keeping with the decision of the Ger- 
man State Railways to issue so-called va- 
cation tickets, at a reduction of 20 per 
cent, and good for a specified period of 
time, the company offers to insure these 
tickets, accepting the owners’ risk against 
the loss or the misplacing of the stub. A 
premium of 1% per cent of the value of 
the ticket is charged for the policy, it is 
said. 

The new type of insurance is also ex-| 
tended to monthly tickets and others valid 
for four days or more, and will be issued 
for tickcts of the various municipal trans- 
portation systems such as street cars, sub- 
woys, and buses, the report states. Ordi- 
nary single fare tickets are not covered 
by the policy—Issued by Department of 
Commerce.) 


New Cereal Varieties 


Developed in Finland 


Greater Productivity Sought by 
Cooperative Society 


New varieties of wheat, rye, oats and 
barley have just been developed in Finland, 
according to a Department of Commerce 
statement just issued. Greater productive- 
ness is reported for several of the new 
types of grains, and other advantages have 
been noted. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Several new varieties of cereals have, 
been developed in Finland by the Goop- 
erative Society “Hankkija,” which is car- 
rying on experimental work to improve all 
kinds of grains and vegetables grown in 
Finland, according to a report from Con- 
sul John L. Bouchal, Helsingfors. 

The societey is particularly interested in 
developing varieties especially adapted to 
Finland, and so far has reported progress | 
on several new plants, the report states. 

A new Fall wheat variety being studied 
at the experimental station of the society | 
is said to have wintered better than other 
varieties on the market and shown better 
crop results. The new wheat variety, 
known as “Varmavehna,” has not yet 
been placed on the market, the society 
awaiting returns from this year’s crop be- 
fore making any decision. 

Another crop variety on which progress 
It is! 
said that this variety has yielded more | 
than 10 per cent in excess of certain other 
well-known rye varieties in Finland. The | 
only drawback in the new product is said | 
to be its long stalk. | 

Several varieties of oats are under de- | 
velopment and it appears probable that 
two new varieties will be marketed within 
the next two years. One of the types is 
said to be more productive than any 
known variety in Finland, while the other 
which has been under development for 
nine years is primarily intended for the 
making of oatmeal as its grain is said to 
be better for that purpose than any other 
variety in the country. It also produces 
an abundant supply of straw, the report 
states. 

Experiments made with two barley va- 
rieties by crossing them has produced a 
variety of barley which combines the good 
productiveness of one and the strong stalk 
of the other, it is said, and a new type of 
Spring wheat being studied is said to be 
about 8 per cent more productive and 
have larger kernels of’ grain, though it 
takes about two more days to ripen. 





For Canning Is Forecast 





Based upon the condition on July 15, 


beans for canning or manufacture is| 


|}about 37 per cent below the estimated | 
| production in, 1931 and is 35 per cent less 
authority of the National Life Insurance | 
|Company of the United States of Amer- 


than the average production during the| 
period 1926-30, according to statistics made) 
available by the Department of Agricul- 
ture July 27. 

The total indicated production is 44,170 
tons compared with a production of 69,-; 
728 tons in 1931 and with an average of | 
68,000 tons for the five-year period 1926-30, 
the statistics show. It is also shown that 
the indicated average yield per acre is| 
1.38 tons compared with 1.28 tons in 1931 
and .with an average of 1.47 tons for the 
five years previous to 1931. 





SUPERVISION ' 


Practice Farming 
By Boys Found 
To Be Beneficial 


Training in Agriculture 
Schools Aids Youths and 
Communities, Says Fed- 
eral Vocational Worker 


The practical training of farm boys in 
vocational agriculture schools throughout 
the country fits them to operate farms as 
owner, renter, or manager, W. Harry 
King, member of the Federal Board for 


Vocational Education, stated orally July 
27 upon his return from a trip into the 
Middle Western States. 

The entire educational pr , he 
pointed out, is linked directly with actual 
agricultural practice, and that existing in 
Kansas is particularly impressive. 

“Anyone wh>s is skeptical of the prac- 
tical nature of the instruction given in 
vocational agriculture schools,” Mr. King 
continued, “need only visit, as I did, some 
of the practical farm enterprises which 
are being carried by boys enrolled in these 
schools. My trip took me through sev- 
eral sections of the State of Kansas, par- 
ticularly those of the vicinity of Man- 
hattan and Topeka, where I had oppor- 
tunity to observe at close range the farm 
practice work done by vocational agricul- 
ture boys in growing corn, and raising 
hogs, poultry, and beef cattle. 

Provided by Law 


“This practice work, which is supervised 
by the teacher, forms a part of vocational 
training in agriculture provided under the 
terms of the National Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. 

“Here is a boy, for instance, who is 
growing corn on three acres of land which 
he rents from his father. He sows the 
corn, fertilizes it, cultivates it, harvests it 
either himself or with hired help, and 
gets the proceeds from his acreage. While 
he is growing the corn he is receiving 
class instruction on the varieties of corn 
best adapted to the community, how to 
prepare land for corn, how to plant, cul- 
tivate, fertilize, harvest, and market corn 
to the best advantage, and how to keep 
records showing the expenditures and re- 
ceipts of his project. 


Corn Projects Visited 


“I visited a number of projects in corn 
growing with the local teacher of agri- 
culture and watched teacher and pupils go 
over the ground and discuss projects to- 
gether, the pupils telling just what they 
had done in conducting their projects 
and the teacher advising them concerning 
various features of their project work. A 
boy who goes through the experience of 
planning, carrying out, and reaping the 
harvest—crop and monetary—on a farm 
enterprise has a new outlook on farming 
as a science and as a business. Corn, 
hogs, sheep, beef cattle and poultry were 
among the projects which engaged the 
attention of Kansas boys whose projects 
I visited. 

“Supervised farm practice work has been 
responsible for improvement in agriculture 
‘practice not only on home farms but 
also on the farms of an entire community. 
In other words, practices which prove suc- 
cessful in connection with farm projects 
carried on by vocational agriculture pupils 
on their home farms spread gradually to 
the whole community. They become the 
leaven as it were, which permeates local 
farming and raises the general standard of 
rura! living in that locality. 

“Most farm boys have a desire to earn, 
to produce, to manage, and to control. 
All of these motives are satisfied in su- 


| pervised farm practice work and serve to 
; overcome the distaste which some boys 
|have for study and concentrated mental 


activity.” 


Award Given for Injury 
As Result of Prior Mishap 


Helena, Mont., July 27. 

The chairman of the State Industrial 
Accident Board, J. Burke Clements, an- 
nounces that E. C. Peiper of Great Falls 
is to receive compensation for injuries 
sustained when he fell in the bathroom 
of his home. The decision holds the in- 
jury to be due to accidental injury pre- 
viously incurred while working for an ice 


company. 

On Jan, 24 Mr. Peiper’s foot was caught 
between two cakes of ice. Entering his 
home, after this accident, he fell in the 
bathroom and struck his side against the 
tub, bringing on an abscess which con- 
stitutes permanent disability. The Board 
holds that the first injury was the direct 
— of the second and orders compensa- 

on. 


FASTEST CABIN LINER IN THE WORLD 


MAIDEN VOYAGE 
to EUROPE 


AUG. 10 


Later Sailings: 
Sept. 7; Oct. 5; Nov. 2; 
Nov. 30—to Cobh, 
Plymouth, Havre, 

Hamburg 


First Sailing 
from EUROPE 


AUG. 24 


TOURIST IN THE AMERICAN AS 
on the new S.S. MANHATTAN 


“The ship of tomorrow” critics and experienced 
travelers call the new MANHATTAN. And 
nowhere does she more amply justify that de- 
scription than in her actually gorgeous TOURIST 
accommodations. There has never before been 
anything quite like them. Every stateroom has 
real beds (not berths), full length wardrobes, run- 
ning hot and cold water, the finest ventilating 
system, plenty of space for your luggage and for 
comfortable, uncramped living. 

TOURIST public salons are of extraordinary size 
and beauty. Deck space sets a new standard for 


TOURIST travel. And the splendidly equipped 
gymnasium and beautiful Pompeian swimming 
pool will delight you. TOURIST on the great new 
MANHATTAN is tourist in the American manner 
—designed, built and furnished for YOU! 


Fares from $97 one way— $171 round trip. 


See your local steamship agent. He knows travel values 


UNITED STATES LINES 


Roosevelt Steamship Company, Inc., General Agents 
1419 Company's Office, G Street, N. W., Tel. National 1645 


LARGEST SHIP EVER BUILT IN AMERICA 





Baily Enactment 
Of Transportation 
Measures Sought 


Special Session Suggested 
By Representative Mead 
For Passage of Bills Now 
Pending in Congress 


The bills relating to transportation 
which were introduced at the recent ses- 
sion of Congress, and upon which hear- 
ings have been held, should be “whipped 
into shape” and passed at a special ses- 
sion of Congress or at the very beginning 
of the next regular session, according to 


Representative Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, 
N. Y., Chairman of the House Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. Mead in a prepared statement as- 
serted that during the period of the de- 
pression, except for the passage of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
“very little attention has been paid” to 
the condition of the railroads, and he 
pointed out the inroads that have been 
suffered by the rail carriers from other 
forms of transportation. 

Status of Bills 


He presented the status of bills in the} 
House and the Senate concerning the | 
question of transportation. His state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The condition of the railroads of the | 
United States is going from bad to worse 
each day, and unless something is done to 
put them on a better financial basis the | 
employment of hundreds of thousands of 
our workers and the savings of as many 
more of our people will be jeopardized, if 
not destroyed. Not only has it been neces- 
sary for the railroads to endure the bitter | 
scourge of the depression, but they have | 
likewise been called upon to meet the com- 
petition of new and revolutionary methods | 
of transportation. 

These competitors include the truck and 
bus lines that operate on our public high- 
ways, the air lines that carry mail, ex- 
press, and passengers through the air, 
pip? lines that rush their oils from the 
source of supply to the distant stations 
of distribution, as well as an inland and 
coastwise shipping, in some cases sub- 
sidized, all of which has been accelerated 
within the last few years to the detriment 
of transportation by rail. 

Railroads Are Arteries | 


We all recognize the fact that the Amer- 
ican railroads are the very arteries of the| 
Republic, as necessary in time of war as 
is the Army or the Navy, and as deserving 
of our consideration in time of peace as 
any other major vroblem of Government. 
Restoration of the American railroads will 
reduce unemployment, increase the sta-,| 
bility of our financial institutions, and 
create a greater purchasing and consum- 
ing capacity which our factories, mines 
and mills stand in need of at this par- 
ticular time. 

During the period of the depression, 
except for the passage of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, very little | 
attention has been paid to this problem! 
and it seems to me that the legislation 
which has already been introduced, upon 
which hearings have been held, should be 
whipped into shape so that it could be 
considered and passed in special session 
or at the very beginning of the next regu- 
lar session of Congress which meets in 
December. 





List Presented 


The status of the bills now being con- 
sidered in the House and in the Senate 
concerning the question of transportation 
is as follows: 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 

H. R. 11643. To amend section 5 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended, relating 
to the consolidation and acquisition of con- 
trol of carriers by railroad, and for other 
purposes. (On House Calendar.) 

S. 3079. To regulate the acquisition of con- 
trol by carriers by railroad. (No action by 
committee.) 


MOTOR CARRIERS 

H. R. 7239. To regulate the transportation 
of persons and property in interstate and 
foreign commerce by motor carriers operat- 
ing on the public highways. (Favorable re- 
port from Interior Department; no report 
from Interstate Commerce Commission; no 
action by committee.) 

H. R. 12229. To regulate the transportation 
of persons and property in interstate and 
foreign commerce py motor carriers operating 
on the public highways, and for other pur- 
poses. (Referred to Interstate Commerce 
Commission for report; no action by com- 
mittee.) 

H. R. 5596. To provide for the regulation of 
common carriers by motor vehicle in the same 
Manner as common carriers by railroad. (Ad- 
verse report from Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; no action by committee.) 

H. R. 7246. Imposing an excise tax on motor 
buses and motor trucks operating over public 
highways of the United States of America 
as common carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce, providing for the assessment and. col- 
lection thereof, and providing penalties for 
the violation of this act. (No action by com- 
mittee.) 

H. R. 12739. To regulate the transportation 
of passengers and property in interstate and 
forcign commerce by motor carriers operating 
on the public highways, and for other pur- 
poses. (Reports called for; no action by 
committtee.) 

H. R. 12541. To place carriers by motor- | 
propelled vehicles for compensation in inter- 
state commerce under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. (Reports 
called for; no action by committee.) 


RECAPTURE CLAUSE 
H. R. 11642. To amend sections 15a and 19a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes. (On House Calendar.) 
H. R. 9551. To amend section 15a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and for other pur- 
poses. (No action by committee.) 

S. 205. To armend the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended. (No action by committee.) 
FULL CREW 
H. R. 11012. To promote the safety of em- | 
ployes and travelers upon railroads by com- 
pelling common carriers by railroad engaged 
in interstate and foreign commerce to man 


locomotives, trains, and other self-propelied ¢ patent a 


ployes; to provide the least number of men 
that may be employed on locomotives, trains, 
and other self-propelled engines or machines; 
to provide qualifications for certain employes; 
and providing a penalty for the violation 
thereof. (Favorable report from Interstate 
Commerce Commission; no action by commit- 
tee.) 
WATER TRANSPORTATION 

H. R. 11497. Amending the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, and other acts of 
Congress relating to water transportation for 
the purpose of further regulating carriers by 
water engaged in interstate commerce, 
whether coastwise, intercostal, or on the 
Great Lakes or inland waterways of the 
United States, and for other purposes. (Favor- 
able reports from Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, War Department, and Inland Water- 
ways Commission; no action by committee.) 

BK R. 9390. To place rate regulation of 
water-borne commerce on the inland water- 
ways of the United States under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
(Favorable reports from Interstate Commerce 
Commission, War Department, and Inland 
Waterways Commission; no action by com- 
mittee.) 

EK. R. 12540. To place inland-waterway com- 
merce under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (Favorable re- 

rts from War Department and Inland 

laterways Commission; no action by commit- 
tee.) 

H. J. Res. 58. Stating whether coastwise 
traffic should be subjected to governmental 
regulation under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. (Favorable report from Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; no action by 
committee.) 

PENSIONS 

H. R. 9891. To provide for the establish- 
ment of a system of pensions for railroad and 
transportation employes and for a railroad 
pension board, and for other purposes. (Ad- 
verse report from Treasury Department; favor- 
able report from Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; no action by committee.) 

S 4927. To provide compensation for dis 
ability or death resulting from injury to 


“ ‘ 


|eign countries. 


Production of Seales 
Shows Drop for Year 


Number. of Wage Earners Found 


To Be One-third Less 


were made last year in the United States 
by 47 plants engaged primarily in turning 
out these commodities, according to in- 
formation just made available from the 
Census of Manufactures by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The total was 52.6 


additional information was furnished: 
The average number of wage earners in 
the industry last year was 2,749, a de- 
crease of a third from 1929. Wages, 
‘amounting to $3,160,573, were down 47.3 
|per cent. The cost of materials, fuel and 
purchased electric ‘energy declined 51.6 
per cent to $3,599,537 and the value added 
by manufacture decreased 53.4 per cent 
to $10,691,212. 
| The more important items which con- 
| tributed to the 1931 output are as follows: 





| Calculating and computing scales, $4,016,- 


640; beam scales, 


; including steelyards, 
$2,355,450; 


automatic industrial scales, 


Scales, balances, parts and attachments | 
to the value of $11,708,991, f.0.b. factory, | 


| per cent under the $24,700,522 reported in | 
1929 by 59 establishments. The following | 
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OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


merce. 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 





| 
| 


$1,772,731; spring scales, other than com- | 


puting, $1,342,447; coin-operated scales, 
| $1,175,929. 


In addition, scales and balances are | 


|made to some extent as secondary prod- 
j ucts by establishments engaged primarily 
\in other lines of manufacture. The total 
value of scales and balances thus made 
outside. the industry proper in 1929 
amounted to $1,384,325, equivalent to 5.5 
per cent of the value of these commod- | 
ities made in the industry. The corre- 
sponding figure for 1931 is not thus far 
available but will be given in the finai! 
report of the present census. 


American Inventors | 
Receive Most Patents. 


Number Issued Approxi-| 
mates 1,000 Weekly, Says | 


Commerce Department | 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 

as a reward from the State a grant com- | 
mensurate with the s€rvices rendered.| 

This is considered the foundation from 
which sprang the present system of | 
patent laws throughout the world. 

The basis of the patent system in the | 
United States is more directly connected 
with a provision in the Constitution giving | 
Congress the power to secure to inventors, | 
for a limited time, an exclusive right to| 
their respective discoveries. 

The first legislative enactment was the | 
law of i790 which was placed on the 
statuie book aicer Washington had ad- 
dressed Congress in its favor. Under it, the 
Secretary of Siate, the Secretary of War 
and the Attorney-General constituted a 
board for the examination of applications 
and grant oi patents. The’ first Secre- 
tary of State, Thomas Jefferson, through | 
his office, became, in fact, the first ad- | 
ministrator of patents. He was the most 
active member of the board and during his 
term personally examined every applica- 
tion filed. 

Signed by Washington 

The activity of inventors has increased | 
sharply since the time that the Secretary | 
of State, in addition to his other duties, 
could personally examine every application 
for a patent that was filed. In the present 
Patent Office, there are 65 examining di- 
visions each headed by a principal exam- 
iner assisted by from seven to 12 assistant 
examiners. The name of the Commis-. 
sioner of Patents is now printed on the 
patents, and the patent is attested by law 
examiner. 

According to Thomas E. Robertson, 
Commisisoner of Patents, the patent laws 
of the United States were changed in a 
revolutionary manner by the Act of 1836, 
and under its influence the patent system | 
of the United States has shown greater 
development than in any other country. | 

When a patent is granted by the United | 
States Patent Office the patentee knows 
that a search has been made through every 
available patent, foreign and domestic, to 
establish the novelty of the invention. 
Most foreign countries, with the exception | 
of Germany, limit the search to patents 
granted in the 50 years preceding the ap- 
plication, and to only the patents granted 
by that office. 

The 1836 law provided a patent system 
that was distinctly American, altogether 
different from the English, French and | 
other systems, according to Commissioner | 
Robertson. Under this American system, | 
afterwards copied by the Germans and 
in later years by the British to a limited | 
extent, a search was required to determine 
whether the applicant was entitled to a 
patent, so that if a patent was issued, it | 
would be given prima facie presumption | 
of validity. Under this new system, in- 
dustries thrived as never before and the | 
patents increased in number. 

Manufacture Not Required | 

Commissioner Robertson points out that | 
the system used in the United States pro- 
vided for the grant of a patent which, for 
the first time, recognized the inventor as 
well as the manufacturer, since it granted 





a patent with no obligations whatever ex- | 


cept that the inventor should pay the fees 


to cover the cost of investigation and the , Were again reported from places, with | 


issuance of a patent. 

The patent was not taxed, as in for- 
The inventor here does 
not have to manufacture in order to main- 
tain his patent. In most foreign coun- 
tries, the inventor must pay annual taxes 
and he must manufacture within a cer- 
tain time, and in some countries, manu- 
facture continuously, in order to keep his 


to pay taxes or failure to work. 
Leading industrialists, both in 
declared that the rapid economic develop- 
ment of this country can be traced di- 
rectly to the activity of inventors and the 
cooperation they receive from the Patent 
Office of the Commerce Department. 


Goods Sold Aboard Ship 
Are Subject to New Tax 


LContinued from Page 1.] 


for export and (2) that it be exported in places in the western Ohio and central | districts of the Northwes 
The Lake region also} 
| had some good showers, but they were not | 


due course. 

Sales of articles for consumption on 
| shipboard en route to foreign countries do 
not meet these tests. Sales for exports 
contemplates that the articles sold shall 
raech the foreign destination or, at least, 
be shipped with that intention. Obviously 
articles sold for consumption while en route 
to a foreign couniry have no foreign des- 
tination. Consequently sales for this pur- 
pose are not exempt from taxes imposed 
on the sale of taxable articles under the 
Revenue Act of 1932. It is immaterial, in 
this respect, whether the ship be of Ameri- 
can or foreign registry. 


employes in interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes. (No action by committee.) 
H. R. 10023. 


poses (Favorable report from Interstate 
Sor-merce Commission; no report from Treas- 
ury Department; no action by committee.) 


WEEKLY INDICATORS 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 


The figures. from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as governmental sources. The actual week for 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a@ comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify compariscn between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
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Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are\issued by the Bureau“ 


these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a base period the weekly average of.each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 


calculated as a percentage of this average. 


Thus, when the item for 


any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 


plotted for the week ended July 23. where available. 


Department of Commerce.) 
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Hc temperatures and much sunshine 


heavy toll of soil moisture and need of rain has become rather widespread, the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture, stated July 27 in its weekly review of 
Some damage already has been done to corn, Spring 
wheat, and cotton, the Bureau said. Rains were too frequent, however, in the cen- 
tral Gulf. region of the Cotton Belt, it was added. The statement follows in full 


weather and crop conditions. 


text: 


+ 
Temperatures in much of the interior 


| were more moderate the latter part of 
| the week than for some time past, but, in 
| general warm weather continued over 
|much the greater portion of the country. 
| Readings as high as 100 degrees, or more, 


|; maxima of 102 degrees to 104 degrees in 
| sections of the Southeast and parts of the 
| Northwest. 
| High Temperatures in East 

The average temperature for the period 
| was above normal in nearly all districts 


|} east of the Rocky Mountains. There was 


live. In the countries where there | @ limited area in the Northeast that was | kota, inclusive. 
engines or machines with competent em-| are taxes and compulsory working, the | slightly cooler than normal, 


while the 


inventor lacking sufficient capital may|Wwest Gulf section and Rocky Mountain other Central and Eastern States. 
forfeit his patent either through failure | States had normal warmth, but in the in-! sonal farm work 


terior valleys and Northwest the temper- 


the | ature averaged mostly from 4 degrees to as | crops developed rapidly. 
United States and foreign countries, have | much as 10 degrees above normal, and the | 


weekly means were 4 degrees to 9 degrees 

| above in the South Atlantic States. West 
of the Rocky Mountains about seasonal 
| warmth was the rule. 

Rainfall was again mostly scanty, and of 
| decidedly local character. 
; tion in the middle Atlantic area, including 
| mostly New Jersey, southeastern Pennsyl- 
| Vania, and Maryland, had a good rain, and 


| Showers were rather frequent in centrah 


| Gulf districts, while the latter part of the 
| period brought good local rains to many 


| Mississippi Valleys. 


| well-distributed, and many localities were 
;missed. Elsewhere rainfall was mostly 
light, with the western third of the coun- 
| try having practically a rainless week. 
General Rains Needed 
High temperatures and much sunshine 
during the past three weeks have exacted 
a heavy toll of soil moisture by eva- 
poration, and the need of rain has now 
become rather widespread. For some time 
past showers have been of a decidedly 
local character, and in many places, where 
| they supplied sufficient soil moisture, crop 
growth has been fast and very satisfac- 
| tory, but, at the same time, the spotted- 


To provide retirement insur-|ness of the rains has left many locali-|cut locally; late flax needs rain. 
ance for railway employes, and for other pur- ties decidedly dry, and in these, high tem-|continues to market fair to good advance 


peratures have been detrimental. This 


A small sec- | 
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‘High Temperatures and Need for Rain 
_ Noted in Summary of Crop Conditions 


during the last three weeks have taken a 





hire . 

,on crops applies to nearly all central and 
|eastern portions of the country, though 
|the reaction to cooler in the central val- 
i\leys and Northwest during the latter part 
lof the week was beneficial, especially in 
those districts needing rain. 


_ During the past week local showers were 
timely and helpful in many places, es- 
pecially in much of the eastern and north- 
ern Ohio Valley, in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
| sin, Michigan, New York, eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
|land. The States at the present time hav- 
|ing rather widespread, urgent need of 
rain include Virginia, the Carolinas, Ten- | 
nessee, Missouri, and those of the Great | 
Plains area from Oklahoma to North Da- 
| k At the same time, addi- 
| tional moisture would be helpful in most 
Sea- 
s made good advance, and, 
jihfluenced by the prevailing warm weather, 
Much Spring | 

| wheat has been cut and corn is tasseline 
and silking in nearly all parts of the 
country. 
Favorable For Threshing | 

| Small Grains—The weather of the past | 
week was largely favorable for threshing | 
of Winter wheat, which is largely com- ' 
| pleted in many southwestern districts and 
the bulk is threshed in muchwof the| 
eastern part of the wheat belt. Wheat 
harvest is becoming general in the later 


t, with gene: 
favorable weather. one 

In the Spring wheat region harvest of 
| the early crop is largely completed in 
the south and well along generally, with 
much threshing done, but rain is needed 
|for the crop, with much shrinkage from 
jthe hot, dry weather; moisture is also 
;meeded in the Pacific Northwest for late 
|grain. Early-seeded Spring wheat largely 
|matured before the unfavorable warm, dry 
; weather set in, but there has been con- 
siderable deterioration of late grain, 

Corn in Need of Rain 

Oat cutting advanced rapidly in later 
districts, with threshing nearly finished 
lin parts of the Ohio Valley. Barley and 
|flax are ripening rapidly, with some flax 
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tassel and silk stages rather generally, | 


which is the sensitive period of growth 
For some time past the warm weather 
and lack of general rains over the belt 

ve evaporated moisture rapidly, and 
dryness is beginning to be felt to a greater 
or less extent in many places. In the 


days have been helpful, but numerous lo- 
calities were missed by the rains, and 
in these there are considerable reports of 
curling and fring on uplands. 


In Missouri, there has been some dam- 
age on thin lands in the central and 
southern parts of the State, while in Okla- 
homa, progres oi the crop ranges from 
deterioration on dry uplands to only fair, 
with general rain needed badly. In the 
central third of Kansas corn has been in- 
jured considerabiy, badly in the western 
third of the State. 


Deterioration is reported from south- 
central and southwestern Nebraska; and 
considerable damage has been done in parts 
of South Dakota. In Iowa, the condition 
of the crop still averages fair, but there 
is more or less deterioration on uplands, 
thin soils, and some lowlands that were 
previously flooded and later baked. In the 
northern border States from Minnesota 
eastward, and also in eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryiand, and Delaware, 
showers of the week were timely and 
helpful to the corn crop. 


Condition of Cotton Crop 
Cotton.—Temperatures were abnormally 
high in the eastern and northern Cotton 


Belt, with rainfall local and mostly light, 
except in the central Gulf area and some 
central-northern districts. In general, up- 


|land cotton needs moisture in some east- 


ern and locally in northwestern sections 
of the belt, and rains were too frequent 
in parts of the central Gulf area; other- 
wise, conditions were rather satisfactory, 
with the warm, sunny weather favorable 
oo holding weevil in check in most sec- 
tions. 


In Texas, conditions continue mostly 
favorable, except for shedding in locally 
dry areas, and some sappy, rank growth in 
north-central portions of the State; early 
bolls are developing in the northern part, 
and picking made fair adyance in the ex- 
treme south. In Okla’ , progress was 
generally good, with plants mostly fruit- 
ing well, but some uplands are beginning 
to need rain. 


velopment was irregular, but mostly fair 
to very good, with plants fruiting nicely 
in Arkansas, but with further complaints 
of shedding in parts of Alabama and 
Mississippi. Frequent rains were favorable 
for weevil activity in southern districts, 
and there w2ré further complaints of slow 


|fruiting in places. In the more eastern 





in the central and west Gulf areas. 


States, with thre weeks of hot, dry 
weather, moisture is needed; in Georgia, 
!porgres was fair to mostly good, though 


| 
Ohio Valley, local showers of the past few 





|practically all 


In the central States of the belt, de-! 
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Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public July 27 by the 
Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WKAV, Laconia Radio Club, Laconia, N. H., 
involuntary assignment of license to Harold 
E. Wescott, temporary receiver. 

KNOW, KUT Broadcasting Company, Austin, 
Tex., Construction permit to install new 
transmitter. 

KXL, KXL Broadcasters, Portland, Oreg., 
license to cover construction permit granted 
July 7, 1932 for auxiliary transmitter. 

P. H. Pigg & S. A. Harvey, doing business 
as Juneau Broadcasting Co., Juneau, Alaska, 
construction permit for a new station to use 
1,210 kc., 100 w., unlimited time. 

KROW, Educational Broadcasting Corp., 
Richmond, Calif., modification of license to 
change from sharing with KFWI to unlimited 
time. 

Other than broadcasting: 


The Journal Company, portable, construc- | 


tion permit for 600,000 to 400,000., kc., 742 w.; 
general experimental service; license covering 
above construction ermit. Construction 
permit for 51,400 ke., 7i2 W.; general experi- 
mental ‘service; license covering above con- 
struction permit. 

Producers Senet Co., on vessel “Louis 
W. Hill,” renewal of license for 484 ke., 1 w.; 
special, experimental service. 

WNW, Tidewater Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., modification of construction 
permit for extension of construction period 
to July 23, 1932, to Oct. 23, 1932; marine re- 
lay and coastal service. 


WLL, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., Rocky | 


Point, N. Y., modification of license for 


|change in points of communication to com- 


municate with Amsterdam, 

WIL, R. C. A, Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., modification of license to change 
serial number of apparatus to No. 47. 

WO, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., modification of license to change 
points. of communication to Berlih and 
Amsterdam. 

WQW, R. C. A, Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. ¥., modification of license to change 


growth was slow, with local deterioration 
reported, especially on uplands. 
Miscellaneous Crops.—Rains would be 
very beneficial to ranges and pastures in 
districts from the Rocky 
Mountains eastward; deterioration. is re- 
ported from some parts, notably in the 
southern Grat Plains and some middle 
Atlantic. secti Ranges are drying lo- 


\cally in the Southwest and extreme North- | ex 


west, but elsewhere west of the Rocky 
Monutains they are generally good to ex- 
cellent. Livestock continue in satisfac- 
tory shape. 

‘ *uck needs rain everywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains, with the dryness es- 
fecially detrimental to potatoes in the 
northern Great Plains. Tobacco was un- 
favorably affected in the Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky, with the lack of rain 
serious in the latter State, especially to 
the late crop.’ Sugar beets need rain in 
parts of the West, but are 
elsewhere; progress and condition of 
sugar cane is excellent in Louisiana. 
Truits are apparently doing well in all 


iocal character of rainfall and its efiect, The corm crop has now entered the | with some shedding, but in the Carolinas, .2ctions. 


doing ~ well | 600. 


Dairy Industry 
Urged to Improve 
Quality of Milk 


Program for Production of 
High-grade Product Is 

' Outlined in Detail by Agri- 
culture Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
some milk is of vital importance to the 
welfare of the Nation and the: growth 


and sdevelopment of the people. Nutri- 
tion specialists state that a normal grow- 


ing child should consume liberal quanti- 
ties of milk. A pint per day should be pro- 
vided for all children, and during the 
years of rapid growth a quart a day is de- 
sirable. Adults should consume at least 


;@ pint of milk daily, or its equivalent in 
butter, cheese and ice cream. Per capita 
consumption of milk in the United States 
has gradually increased, but many chil- 
aren and adults. still consume less than 
the optimum amount. 

The second reason is that the dairy in- 
dustry could add millions of dollars to 
its annual receipts if only the finest qual- 
ity of milk and cream were produced. 
Losses that result from the production of 
|milk that cannot be marketed because 
of its low quality would be avoided, and 
consumption would be stimulated by sup- 
plying the public with adequate quanti- 


ties of a safe, ‘wholesome, palatable 
product. 


Agricultural Responsibility 


For these reasons the problem of im- 
proving the quality of the Nation’s milk 
supply should be of deep concern to all 
agencies interested in promoting the well- 
being of the people and the economic ad- 
vancement of the dairy farmer. 

This problem is, however, essentially 
an agricultural responsibility. The leader- 
ship and vision for solving it should be 
supplied by the agricultural extension 
agencies of the States, and can well be 
coordinated with the regulatory work of 
health departments and other. control 
agencies. Enforcing certain arbitrary 
regulations may bring about a wholesome 
milk supply, but constructive and perma- 
nent improvements can be achieved. only 
through proper education of the producers. 
The task of this educational work nat- 
urally falls to the State departments of 
agriculture and to the State colleges of 
agriculture through their extension 
services. 





tion need not-interfere with the regula- 
tory activities of the constituted authori- 
ties; The health departments and other 
designated agencies have the power to 
enforce laws and regulations, and they 
should be the final authority on the qual- 
ity of milk that can be marketed in the 
community which they are delegated to 
protect. 
Suggested as Guide 


After these standards of quality have 
been set the big question is, How can 
farmers efficiently and economically pro- 
duce milk which will meet these stand- 
ards? Unquestionably, the agricultural 
agencies are the instrumentalities to which 
farmers logically look for solution of 
their problems. Educational and exten- 
sion work of this sort is certainly in di- 
rect line with the responsibility and ex- 
perience of these agencies, and thereiore 
it is clearly their business and duty to 
promote it. 

The program outlined in this publica- 
tion is suggested as a guide for extension 
workers to follow in conducting milk- 
quality improvement work. To be most 
effective, the project should be operaied 
on the area plan—that is, the work should 
be concentrated in a limited area of one 
to three counties at the start. 

The principal objective of this educa- 
tional effort should be to bring about the 
general adoption of approved sanitation 
practices in the production of milk and 
cream on all dairy farms in the area. When 
the producers in the selected area have 


milk production an@ are. practicing tne 
approved sanitation methods the area can 
be used as a demonstration area in ex- 
tending the work to other areas or couii- 
+ ia the entire State has been cov- 
ered. 

Objectives Set Forth 

As soon as the State extension direc- 
tor and the State dairy specialist have 
adopted a definite program for improy- 
ing the quality of muk in their State they 
should select an area in which to start 
the work. This should naturally be an 
area in which dairying is a major en- 
terprise. It should also be one in whicn 
the county agent or agents are interested 
in dairying and adept in inaugurating and 
carrying on-new projects. 

Some beneficial results that may be ex- 
pected from .a successful campaign are: 
(1) Increased returns to the producers as 
a& result of having a higher-quality milk 
or cream for sale; (2) an-increase in the 
supply of wholesome dairy products, which 
should result in increased consumption; 
and (3) a wider market tor dairy producis, 

The publication also goes into lengthy de- 
tail to explain how the responsibility 
should be divided in mapping out and 
carrying on the campaign, how organiza- 
tion and cooperation can be brought 
about, how the year’s work may be meas- 
ured, and the essential rules and practices 
for producing high-quality milk. 


Argentine Rayon Use 


Knitting mills consume by far the bulk 
of the rayon imported into Argentina, the 
proportion being estimated at 90 per cent. 
Of the approximately 160 knitting mills, 
about 80 use rayon.—( Department of Com- 
merce.) 





points of communication to Berlin, Monrovia 
and Capetown. 

W2xDc, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
portable, initial location, vicinity of River- 
head, N. Y., renewal of general uxperimental 
license for 1,594, 2,398, 3,492.5, 4,797.5, 4,425, 
8,655, 12,862.5, 17,310, 34,600, 51,400, 60,200- 
400,000 ke., 15 w. 

W2xXP, R. C. A, .Communications, Inc., 
Riverhead, N. Y., renewal of general experi- 
mental license for 25,700, 34,600, 51,400, 60,900- 
400,000, 401,000 and above 250 w. 
| "'W10XA, Radiomarine Corp. 
portable, renewal of general experiment! li- 
cense for 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000 to 100,- 

w 


000 ke. .5 w. 

W2xBJ, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., renewal of special experi- 
mental license for 6,740, 6,950, 6,957.5, 1,100, 
8,930, 8,940, 8,950, 9,470, 9,490, 10,610, 13,180, 
13,855, 13,870, 13,915, 14,800, 17,860, 17,900, 18,- 
900, 19020, 21,220 kce., 30 kw. 

W2XAM, R. C. A. Communications, 
New Brunswick, N. J., 





of America, 


Inc., 
renewal of general 
rimental license .for 1,594, 2,398, 3,192.5, 
4,797.5, 6,425, 8,655, 12,862.5, 17310 ke., 10 kw. 

W2XBC, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., renewal of general »ox- 
perimental license? for 1,594, 2,398, 3,492.5, 
4,797.5, 6,425, 8,655, 12,862.5, 17,310, 25,700, 34,- 

. 51,400, 60,000-400,000, 401,000 And above 


100 w. 

W2XBI, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. Y¥., renewal of general »x- 
perimental license for 25,700, 34,600, 51,400, 
60.000-400,000, 401,000 and above, 10 kw. 

W2XBL, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. ¥., renewal of general «x- 
perimental license for 1,594, 2,398, 3,492.5, 
4,797.5, 6,425, 8,655, 12,862.5, 17,310, 25,700, 34,- 
$00, 400, 60,000-400,000, 401,000 and above, 

w 


“W2XD, R. C. A. Communications, Iuac., 
Tuckerton. N. J.. renewal of general oxp:ri- 
mental license for 1,594, 2,398, 3,492.5, 1,797.5, 
| 6,425, 8,655, 12,062.5, 17,310 ké., 10 kw. 


Extension work on quality-milk produc- | 


been taught the essentials of quality-:» 


. 





FEDERAL BANKING 


To Have Averted 
Chaos in Banking 


Meeting of State Supervisors 
Told of Benefits From 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
set the banks with well-nigh overwhelm- 
ing violence, there were tremendous fac- 
tors of strength and safety in banking as 
a whole. No really great bank failed— 
and the structure as a whole remained 
sound. 

However, these figures also show the 
magnitude of the tasks that confronted the 
bank supervisory officers throughout the 
country. They mean that you were key 
men in representing a great public re- 
sponsibility—and we bankers know that 
you met that responsibility in a way that 


4 is an honor to your group. The Nation 


® 


owes you a debt of gratitude for wise 
counsel, steadiness in a crisis and courage 
and sing!>-hearted devotion to the com- 
mon good. 


Magnitude of Task Cited 


I believe that more than the public 
realizes, by your policies of recent years in 
promoting consolidations and voluntary 
liquidations of banks where that was de- 
sirable, and also in resisting the launch- 
ing of banks that were not needed, or 
properly sponsored, you infused a very 
material element of strength into the 
structure. If it had not been for your 
prudence along these lines the bank failure 
history of these years would have been 
far worse. 

You still have a difficult situation on 
your hands. The condition of loans and 
investments in banks has called for a 
superlative brand of judgment on your 
part. I believe that both from the view- 
point of the banks and of the public, you 
are consistently handling these problems 
for the best interests of all concerned. 

As to the future, may I commend to you 
the pursuit to their logical conclusions of 
the same steadfast, resolute policies you 
have pursued in the past. The banking 
situation must be rendered fool-proof. 
Where more consolidations, more volun- 
tary liquidations are called for, it is to be 
hoped you will do your utmost to bring 
them about. 

Also, may you particularly set your faces 
against the chartering of new banks 
where they are not justified, or by per- 
sons insufficiently supplied with capital or 
capacity or experience. These have been 
causes of weakness in the past. It is your 
duty and is in your power to prevent them 
from playing so great a part in the future. 

Uniform Laws Sought 
You gentlemen no doubt realize and 


appreciate the need for and the great ad- | 


vantages which result from the uniform- 

ity of laws in the different States govern- 

ing the business transactions of banks. 
The American Bankers Association has 
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Federal Aid Said | Decrease in Cost of Living, 


More Reduction 


Shown for Last Six Months In Government 


Decline of 6.9 Per Cent in Prices Is Noted by| 


Department of Labor 


e [Continued from Page 1,] 


in the two years and a half since Decem- 
ber, 1929. The buying power of the dollar 
in rent is the same, 78.2 cents, and the 
respective gains have been 4.8 and 12.4 
cents. : 

The purchasing power for fuel and light 
has advanced 17.7 cents from December, 
1929, and.4.1 cents from December, 1931, 
to 63.7 cents in June of the current year. 

For housefurnishings, the purchasing 
power is now 65.2 cents, a gain of 5.4 cents 
in the last half year and 14.6 cents since 
December, 1929. The purchasing power for 
miscellaneous iterns is 49.5 cents, a gain of 
only 0.8 cents in the past six months and 
of 1.38 cents in two and a half years. 

Data for 31 cities show that living costs 
have receded the farthest in Detroit, where 
a decline of 26.5 per cent has been noted 
in the past two years. Birmingham had 
the next greatest decrease, 25.6 per cent, 
while the smallest was reported as 16.9 
in Portland, Me. 

In the first half of 1932 the most sizeable 
drops were registered in Chicago and 
Houston, with respective declines of 9 and 
8.2 per cent. The smallest decreases, 4.7 
and 4.9 per cent, were experienced by Buf- 
falo and Cleveland. 

As between June, 1931, and June, 1932, 
cost of living as a whole decreased 9.7 per 
cent. Food decreased 15.4 per cent, cloth- 
ing decreased 12.5 per cent, rent decreased 
10 per cent, fuel and light decreased 5.0 
per cent, housefurnishing goods decreased 
13.3 per cent, and miscellaneous items de- 
creased 2.2 per cent. 

In- the 3-years-interval, June, 1929, to 
June, 1932, cost, of living decreased 18.5 
per cent. Fo decreased 32.3 per cent, 
clothing détreased 19.6 per cent, rent de- 
creased 14.6 per cent, fuel and light de- 
cresaed 9.1 per cent, housefurnishing goods 
decreased 21.6 per cent, and miscellaneous 
items decreased 3.1 per cent. 

In the 3-year interval, Jpune, 1929, to 
June, 1932, cost of living decreased 20.3 
per cent. Food decreased 35.3 per cent, 
clohting decreased 20.8 per cent, rent de- 
cresaed 16.9 per cent, fuel and light de- 
creased 10.3 per cent, housefurnishing 
goods decreased 22.7 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous items decreased 2.5 per cent. 

Cost of living as a whole for June, 1932, 
might be compared with December, 1917, 
as it was 4.7 per cent less than at that time. 
Food in June, 1932, was practically back 
to the 1913 price level, being only 0.1 per 
cent higher than at that time. . The price 
level of the clothing group was only 65 
per cent higher than in December, 1916. 
Rent and also fuel and light in June, 


1932, compared with December, 1919, rent | 


being 2 per cent higher and fuel and light 


Table 2.—Changes in cost of living as between specified dates, by groups of items. 


Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to 
June, 1932, in the cost of— 
Baltimore . 
Boston .... 
Buffalo ... 


0.2 per cent higher than at that time. 
Housefurnishing goods was only 1.9 per 
cent higher than the price level in De- 
cember, 1917. 


The miscellaneous group, because of the 
nature of the items included in it, does 
not show price changes as actively as do 
the other groups. This group increased 
steadily in price level to May, 1921, when 
it was 108.8 per cent higher than the base 
period, 1913. Since May, 1921, it has shown 
Slight fluctuations, not amounting to more 
than 2 per cent between any two con- 
secutive periods., The June, 1932, price 
level compared with that of June, 1920, 
er only 0.3 per cent higher than at that 
ime. 


Changes in the cost of living between 
June, 1932, and specified preceding dates 
are shown in the following tables: 


Table 1.—Changes in cost of living as be- 
tween specified dates, all items combined. 

Average United States: Per cent of increase 
from 1913 to June, £922, 35.7; per cent of 
decrease from June, 1920, to June, 1932, 37.3; 
June, 1929, to June, 1932, 20.3; June, 1931, to 
June, 1932, 9.7; 1931, 
1932, 6.9. 

Per cent of increase from December, 1914, | 
to June, 1932,:A; per cent of decrease from 
June, 1920, to June, 1932, B; June, 1931, to 
a i C; December, 1931, to June, 


December, to June, 


Qa 
Co 


Baltimore . 
Boston ... 
Buffalo . 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit .... 
Houston 
Jacksonville 
Los Angelegy, e 
Mobile ... 
New York 
Norfolk .. 
Philadelphia 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Oreg. 
San Francisco .. 
Savannah .... 
Seattle 
Washington 
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Per cent of increase from December, 1917, | 
to June, 1932, A; per cent of decrease from) 
June, 1920, to June, 1932, B; June, 1931, to 
June, 1932. C; December, 1931, to June, 
1932, D: 

Cc 


Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Cincinnati 
Denver 
Indianapolis ... 
Kansas City . 
Memphis 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans . 
Pittsburgh 
Richmond 

St. Louis 
Scranton 


0 


1 
1 
1 


1, 


0. 
0. 
9. 
9. 
1, 
0. 
9. 
7. 
10. 
8 
9. 
9. 
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*Increase. 


House- 
fur- 
nishing 
goods Misc. 
55.6 119.1 
87.9 


Fuel 

and 
light 
67.9 
70.7 


Cloth- 
Food i Rent 
41.0 51.5 
35.1 
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Cost Advocated 


Representative Wood Says 
Federal Total Eventually 
Will Be Cut to Three or 
Four Bilfions a Year 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
the public is beginning to realize that 
money appropriated, for which insistent 
demands are made every year, all comes 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers.” 


Representaive French (Rep.), of Mos- 
cow, Idaho, in an oral statement July 27, 
said that the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, of which he is a member 
and chairman of its subcommittee on na- 
val expenditures, is receiving earnest de- 


mands for reduction of the annual Gov-/| 


ernment budgets from most responsible 
business men all over the United States. 

“For 20 years.” Mr. French said, “there 
has been a tendency of local communities 
and groups and organizations to press 
Congress, State Legislatures and municipal 
governments for greater expenditures of 
money. Individuals and government agen- 
cies alike have been spending money as 
though there is no day of reckoning ahead. 
Iv has been true of the Federal Govern- 


ment, of the States, of cities and munici-| 
| palities generally and of many individuals 
{and business 


enterprises 

money too iavishly. 
“Today, to a large extent attributable 

to the effects of the depression, thought- 


of spending 


| ful taxpayers in this country are demand- 


ing a halt in the mounting budgets and 


|) aret realizing that the great demands on 


Government agencies for large expendi- 
tures mean money out of their pockets and 
ot = the pockets of the taxpayers gen- 
erally. 


Applies to States as Well 

“The phenomenon of mounting expen- 
ditures does not apply solely to the Fed- 
eral Government. Federal, State and 
county expenditures in 1891 aggregated 
$1,233,000,000; in 1913, they . aggregated 
$2,900,000,000; in 1922, $8,280,000,000; n 
1931 they reached an aggregate of $13,- 
000,000,000. In this connection, I may 
suggest that the total indebtedness of the 
United States in 1891 was $2,000,000,000; 
in 1913 it was $1,050,000,000; in 1922 it 
was $22,964,079,000; on April 30, last, it 
was $18,487,061,148. 

“The burden of war left a national in- 
_debtedness of astounding proportions call- 
ing for annual appropriations toward re- 
duction of principal and interest; and 
veteran obligations call for enormous in- 
crease in governmental expenditures for 
veterans and their dependents. 

“Those of us on the appropriations com- 
mittee are receiving letters urging econ- 
omies in government costs. 
spondent wrote that ‘we are simply being 
taxed to death;’ another wrote ‘cut the 
appropriations at least 25 per cent;’ and 


One corre-| 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


July 25. Made Public July 27, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue . 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


Total ordinary receipts ..... 
Public debt receipts ........ eee 
Balance previous day 


$4,703,443.65 
21,155.00 
169,167 ,156.94 


TOUR ccc ics scvescvcesecions $173,891,755.59 
Expenditures 

General expenditures « $7,239,254.18 

Interest on public debt ....... 373,681.60 

Refunds of receipts . 129,384.08 

Panama Canal oe 12,795.44 

All other . 2,227,818.05 


Tota 
Public debt expenditures 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration 
Balance today 


5,714,506.17 
156,186,177.07 


$173,891,755.59 








Extra Fare Trains 
Held to Be Lawful 


Carriers Justified in Special 
Rates, I. C. C. Rules 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


San Francisco and Portland; and Chicago 
|and Los Angeles were canceled. 

| The Commission’s summary and con- 
clusion follow in full text: 

While some evidence was introduced 
with respect to the cost of operating extra 
fare trains, the classification of respond- 
ents’ accounts is not sufficiently detailed 
to show the cost of operating such trains 
compared with nonextra fare trains. Be- 
cause of this and of the nature of the 
elements which distinguish a superior 
service of ordinary character, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to set a standard by which 
charges for such superior service may be 
measured. 

Outstanding elements stressed by the re- 
| Spondents in support of charging of extra 
fares are the additional number of em- 
ployes on extra fare trains, operating con- 
ditions as they affect train speed, loss of 
imtermediate passenger revenue, and lux- 
urious character of equipment of extra- 
fare trains, such as club, lounge, and ob- 
servation cars, which, while adding to the 
comfort of passengers, lessens the amount 
of revenue space. 

Two Basic Principles 

While the operating and other condi- 
tions between the various points where 
extra fares are charged differ considerably 
and it does not appear feasible to prescribe 
a rule of gene .] application to govern the 
measure of extra fares upon a mileage 
basis or otherwise, two important 
basic principles should serve as a 
guide in the establishment and main- 


| 


mail service; lessened funds for national 
guard and national reserve; slowing down 
of highway and public building programs; 
& more conservative and economical 
policy respecting the so-called 50-50 Fed- 
eral cooperation funds with the States; 


President Urges | 
Economy Efforts 


Constant Vigilance Needed to 
Reduce Government Costs, 
He Tells League 


Declaring there is great need for a na-} 
tion-wide, nonpartisan organization to 
work for reduction of governmental ex- 
penditures, President Hoover, in a mes- 
sage just sent to the newly organized Na- 
tional Economy League, expressed his deep 
interest in the organization,. formed to 
foster governmental economy. 

The President declared “ceaseless vigil- 
ance” is required to effect economies, and} 
sporadic efforts are insufficient. His mes- 
sage follows in full text: 

I.am deeply interested to learn of the) 
formation of the National Economy 
League. There is great need for a nation- 
wide and nonpartisan organization de- 
signed to give persistent attention to keep-} 
ing down governmental expenditures. The 
subject is too complicated to be dealt with 
by sporadic groups in temporary emer- 
gencies. 

The pressures upon governments to 
spend more are ceaseless, and no inter- 
mittent protests will stem the tide. Swarms 
of lobbies organize behind every form of 
expenditure and no organized group ever 
defends members of the Congress who 
withstand their pressures. Ceaseless vigil- 
ance alone can cope with them. Every 
branch of Government activity should be 
scrutinized, and of State and city govern- 
ments as well as Federal. 

I trust that your organization will not 
confine its useful labors to any narrower 
range, for the problem is all of one piece 
and should be so dealt with. 

Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT HOOVER. 





tenance of extra fare service and the de- 
termination of the extent to which extra 
fares may lawfully be charged. 

The first is that to justify.an extra fare 
in addition to the basic passenger and 
Pullman fares and surcharges, the service 
upon which it is based should be defintely 
——s to that which is generally fur- 





The second is that services to which 
extra fares apply are justified only as 
supplemental or alternative services. 

Both of these principles were observed 
when the New York-Chicago extra fare 
service was first established and are now 
observed in connection with this service 
as well as that afforded by the other extra 
fare trains now in operation. These trains, 
which constitute a very small percentage 
of such service between points where op- 
erated, there generally being but one each 
way daily, are of a de luxe character, are 
operated upon fast schedules, and the 
nonextra fare service, which is notonly 
ample in amount but of high-grade char- 
acter, is provided within brief intervals 
before and after the departure of the extra 
fare trains. Consequently, alternative 
through service without extra fare is avail- 
= to the public at equally convenient 
ours. 


Service Sanctioned 
As a portion of the traveling public, as 
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Irish Free State 
Increases Duties ; 


On British Goods 


Additional Levies Said to 
Affect Trade of About 43 
Millions in Imports From 
Britain Annually 


The Irish Free State has imposed new or 
increased duties on imports from Great 


| Britain and Northern Ireland which will 


effect a trade of about $43,000,000, or @ 
third of all British shipments to the Irish 
Free State in 1931, according to a Depart- 


iment of Commerce statement July 27 based 


on a cable from the commercial attache 
in London. 

Duties have also been placed on certain 
hog products and on cheese-making ma- 
chinery and apparatus from all countries. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Higher Duties Imposed 

Under the provisions of the recently ene 
acted Emergency Duties Act, the Executive 
Council of the Irish Free State, effective 
July 26, imposed new or additional duties 
on a selected group of commodities, includ- 
ing coal, cement, electrical transmission 
apparatus, iron and steel, and sugar, im- 
ported from Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, according to cablegrams received 
in the Department of Commerce from Com<- 
mercial Attache William L. Cooper, Lon- 
don, and Consul General Henry H: Balch, 
Dublin. At the same time new or in- 
creased duties were imposed on pig prod- 
ucts and cheese-making machinery from 
all countries, and the importation of 
cheese prohibited. 

The folowing new or additional duties 
apply solely to imports from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, with provision 
made for the exemption of imports in tran- 
sit to Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
from other countries: 


Provisions Outlined 

Coal 5s. a ton; cement, electrical trans- 
mission apparatus, iron and steel, and ar- 
ticles made wholly or mainly or iron and 
steel 20 per cent ad valorem; sugar, md- 
lasses, glucose, 2s. 4d. per cwt.; saccharine 
9d. per ounce; all articles containing sugar 
or other sweetening matter, except sugar 
confectionery, beverages, and tobacco, “4d. 
per pound when entered by weight, or 3di 
per imperial gallon. : 

No change in the customs treatment is 
made in the case of imports of the above 
products from countries other than Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The following import duties apply to 
imports from all countries, the general 
tariff rate applying to imports from non- 
— countries, including the United 

es: 


Duties for Other Countries 
Pig heads and feet, imported separately, 
42s. per cwt. general tariff, 28s. per cwt. 
British preferential tariff; all other pig 
meat and pig products, including bacon 


they suggested cutting them one-haif; and 
still another wrote ‘get your appropria- | 
‘7| tions down to where they were before the 
.9| World War.’ 


and sausages, 84s. per cwt., general tariff, 
56s..per cwt., British preferential tariff; 
lard and manufactured margarine im- 
ported under license, free of duty from all 
countries; cheese-making machinery and 
apparatus 100 per cent ad valorem, from 
all countries. 


for many years been working in coopera- 
tion with State organizations to promote 
uniform State laws. 

The. need for such uniform laws 
throughout the United States is self-evi- 
dent. While our country is commercially 
one, the interstate transactions of banks 
involve dealings in negotiable paper and 
documentary evidences of title to property 
which are governed by the laws of one oz 
more of the 48 separate States. 

Much progress has already been made 
but there is still much to be done. Take 


modification of national defense programs; 
a restudy and recasting of the burdens 
of war. 
; “For every dollar appropriated out of 
Cites Possible Sacrifices the Federal Treasury at Washington 
“The earnest business men of every city| comes from the pockets of the people just 
and community who are urging reductions|as inevitably as the taxes they pay for 
of national expenditures can aid Congress| local purposes. And the strange part of 
and the executive branch of Government} it all, in view of all this, is that every 
by foregoing some of the conveniences|time a Government economy is proposed 
they have enjoyed in the past and by not/ there is insistent opposition and I do not 
urging expansion of Government activities.| doubt that hundreds of dollars have been 
Sacrifices by business men and civic groups| spent during the past session of Congress 


113.8 
1 


| Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Houston .... 
Jacksonville .. 
Los Angeles .. 


evidenced by its patronage, desires extra 
fare service which affords unusual and 
outstanding features not essential to rea- 
sonably prompt and comfortable transpor- 
tation, and it does not appear that the 
public interest will be adversely affected 
by the maintenance of such service be-| The. above products were formerly ad- 
tween the points where now offered, the; mitted duty free from all countries, with 
carriers should have the opportunity to/ the exception of bacon which was subject 
furnish it provided the charges for such} to silding scale duties when imported from ' 
service are reasonable and otherwise | non-British Empire countries. 

lawful. The value. of British exports to the 
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New York .. 
Norfolk 
Philadelphia 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Oreg. 
San Francisco 

| Savannah 
Seattle 
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the negotiable instruments law now in 
force in all your States. How many of 
you can remember that prior to 1897 there 
was no uniform code of rules governing 
bills, notes and checks and bankers in one 
State could not be expected to know the 
laws in 47 other States. 

Take commercial documents which, un- 
like negotiable instruments, do not call 
for payment in money but represent title 
to commodities in transit or in storage 
, and upon the security of which the banks 
of the country make advances, only one- 


e@ half of the States have passed the Uni- 


form Bills of Lading Act, while all but 
four States have enacted the Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act, both of which 
protect the banks under your supervision. 

Less than half the States have passed 
the Uniform Stock Transfer Act while 28 


States have not passed the Uniform Fidu- | 


ciaries Act. 


Uniformity in Collections 
Thirty States have not yet passed the 
Uniform Bank Collection Code, which 
would bring about uniformity relating to 
bank collections. 


Then there is the amendment to the Ne- | 


gotiable Instruments Act defining bearer 
paper instruments payable to fictitious per- 
sons, not only where such fact is known to 
the persons making the instrument, but 
where, also, it is “known to his employe 
or other agent who supplies the name of 
such payee.” This Act was passed last year 
in Idaho, Illinois and Montana. 

In the interest of safety of banks it 
should be enacted in all States so that an 
employe who signs his name to a check 
where’ the payee named is fictitious, is 
made responsible just the same as though 
the check was drawn payable to bearer. 

These matters of uniform laws are the 
recommendations of the American Bankers 
Association with a membership of over 
15,000 banks and as next year is a general 
legislative year, I am calling the matter to 
your attention at this time and the asso- 


®@ ciation shall be pleased to furnish you with 


& 


copies of the various bills and a record of 
States. where they have been enacted, so 
that you could check up their experiences 
with these laws. You men can do much to 
bring these things to pass. 

I have been considering the advisability 
and feasibility of promoting some kind of 
qaulifications which a man should possess 
before he is permitted to engage in the 
banking business. A man may go to col- 
lege for four years and study law, after 
receiving his degree of A. B., but he can- 
not practice law without being registered 
for two years (in Pennsylvania) and must 
first be admitted to the bar; a man may 
not practice medicine without being duly 
qualified and a man may not become a 
certified public accountant without passing 
the necessary examinations, but in the 
banking business a man may head a bank 
without being properly prepared for such 
a responsible position. If you men in your 
judgment deem it advisable may I suggest 
that you give the matter careful consid- 
eration. 

The American Bankers Association be- 
lieves in the establishment of clearing 
houses country-wide, not only for the pur- 
pose of clearing checks and keeping posted 
on multiple borrowers, but also to promote 
better knowledge of banking, that we may 
have better bankers and better banks. The 
association itself cannot do the work coun- 
try-wide—that can only be done by dividing 
the country by States and a subdivision in 
such States as it becomes necessary. ’ 

If you gentlemen believe in this plan, 
and I believe you do, may I suggest that 
each one of you get in touch with the 
secretary of your State Bankers Associa- 
tion and put it up to him to carry through. 
The American Bankers Association shall 
be pleased to assist in such organization 
by supplying the necessary information. 

You men are clothed with tremendous 
power and with this power you assume an 





Washington .. 


Per cent of increase from December, 
to June, 1932— 
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Per cent of increase from 1913 to June, 1932— 
Average United States 


7Decrease. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of July 27 


New York, July 27.—The Federal Reserve | 


Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) .. 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) .... 
Poland (zloty) .... 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .... 
Hong Kong (dollar) ... 
China (Shanghai tael) . 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) .... 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


95.2400 
26.7500 


Panama Tanker Traffic 
Shows Gain for Month 


During the month of June, 1932, 66 tank 


ships transited the Canal with an aggre- | 


gate net tonnage (Panama Canal measure- 
ment) of 386,904, on which tolls of $344,579 
were collected. Cargo amounted to 365,450 
tons, comprised 358,950 tons of mineral 
oils and 6,500 tons of coconut oil. 

In point of net tonnage, tanker traffic 
increased 36.9 per cent compared with the 
corresponding month a year ago, while 
cargo tonnage increased 31.8 per cent. 

Tank ships comprised 19.6 per cent of 
commercial transits through the Canal 
during June, 1932; made up 22.2 per cent 
of the total Panama Canal net tonnage; 
were the source of 22.5 per cent of the 
total collected; and carried 26.0 per cent 
of the total cargo through the Canal.— 
(Issued by the Panama Canal.) 


equal amount of responsibility. You have 
had to decide whether or not it was for 
the best interests of the public that a 
bank should be closed or remain open. 

If a reorganization was proposed it 
was your responsibility to decide whether 
or not the bank could remain open, once it 
was reopened. How well you have de- 
cided these important questions is a mat- 
ter of record and you are to be congratu- 
lated upon the success which has fol- 
lowed you efforts. 


Oat Baca Shipments | 
Less Than Year Ago 


\Rye Remains About Same With | 


Bur clover seed and seed oats were re- 
|ported as moving more slowly recently | 
than at the same time last year, seed rye 


was moving about the same, while crim- 
son clover seed was reported as moving 
more rapidly but at slightly lower prices 
|than a year ago, according to informa- 
jtion made available July 27 at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. -The following 
additional information was provided: 

Crimson clover seed started to move from | 
growers’ hands more rapidly and at 
|Slightly lower prices than a year ago,| 
according to information obtained by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. About 
75 per cent of the crop had been sold by 
|growers up to July 19, compared with 60: 
;per cent last year. Growers in Tennessee | 
were Offered mostly $4.50 to $5 per 100, 
pounds, basis clean seed, or about the 
same as a month ago, compared with an 
average price of $5.50 a year ago and} 
$7.50 two years ago. Wholesale prices for | 
}Old-crop seed in eastern markets ranged 
}mostly $7.50 to $8. Prices in Europe de- | 
clined in June but advanced later. 

Early movement of bur clover seed 
from the hands of growers has been 
slower than last year. Prices to growers 
ranged mostly $5 to $6 per 100 pounds! 
for screened seed in the bur, compared| 
| with $3.50 to $5 last year and $9 to $14 
two years ago. | 

Movement of seed oats in the South was 
| Slightly slower than last year. The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics estimates 
that about 25 per cent of the crop had 
been sold by growers up to July 19, com- 
pared with about 35 pe cent last year and! 
the year before. 

Prices offered to growers on July 19 
ranged mostly 35 cents to 45 cents a bushel 
in Georgia and North Carolina, 25 cents 
to 40 cents in Virginia and Tennessee, 25 | 
cents to 30 cents in South Carolina and! 
9 cents to 12 cents in Texas and Oklahoma. | 

Movement of seed rye in the South was 
about the same as that of a year ago. Up 
to July 19 about 15 per cent of the crop 
had been sold by growers, compared with} 
a movement of 30 per cent on a corre-| 
sponding date two years ago. Growers 
were offered mostly 75 cents a bushel in 
Georgia, 60 cents in Tennessee, 50 cents 
to 65 cents in North Carolina and 45 cents 
to 75 cents in South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. 


| 





National Bank Suspensions 

National bank suspending July 27 as 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and made public July 27 was: 

First National Bank of Eldora, Iowa, 
resources, $621,341. . 





| Surplus and undivided profits 


ought to be made by way of cooperation} 
in the movement for national economies. | 

“These sacrifices migh‘ be in the direc- 
tion of less frequency of city or rural 


38 Billion Doll 


against every essential reduction proposed 
by Congress or recommended by the execu- 
tive branch to Congress. 





ars at the Close of 1931 


{Continued from Page 1.1] 


of the State | decrease in the number of National Banks 


Banks have increased $2,331,727,089 and | totals 1,412. 


of the National Banks $991,180,000. The | 
35.7; deposits of State Banks have increased | of the United State since June 30, 1919, as 


$9,337,023,603 and the National Banks $3,- 


219,482,000. Resources of the State Banks 
| increased $12,502,589,127 and the National | 
Banks $3,862,736,000. The decrease in the/| sources, $16,365,325,128 or 34 per cent 


number of States Banks totals 7,126. The 


Number of institutions, A; capital, surplus 


counts, D; bonds, stocks, securities, etc., E; total resources, 


“This makes a total increase in all banks 


by people trying to arouse sentiment} 


The record does not warrant a finding 
that the operation of extra-fare trains as 
now practiced or the extra fares appli- 
cable on such trains are unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. An order will there- 
fore be entered discontinuing the pro- 
ceeding. As the fourth-section departures 
hereinbefore described have been removed 
the fourth-section applications set for 
hearing with this proceeding will be 
denied. 


Shanghai Import Trade 


Shanghai importers of American prod- 
ucts—other than such materials as raw 
cotton, petroleum products, tobacco and 


| follows: Capital, Surplus and Undivided|lumber—are finding competition more dif- 


posits $12,656,505,604 or 33 per cent; Re- 


| Number of Institutions 8,538 decrease.” 
and undivided 


Profits $3,322,907,090, or 63 per cent; De-/ficult that at any time since the end of 


the World War.—(Department of Com- 


>} merce.) 


sevens, B; deposits, including certified and cashiers’ checks, C; loans and dis- 


Clover Types Divided t 


Alabama 
Arizona ... 
Arkansas .. 
California . 
Colorado .... 
Connecticut 


| Delaware 


Florida 
Georgia 
{daeho .... 
Illinois .. 
Indiana . 
Iowa 
Kansas .. 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts . 
Michigan .... 
Minnesota ... 
Mississippi .. 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico .... 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania .. 
Rhode Island .... 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah .... 
Vermont .. 
Virginia 


Washington ... 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Territory of Hawaii 


Totals 


Comptroller's report 


Totals State 
Totals State 
Totals State 
Totals State 
Totals State 
Totals State 


Totals State 
Totals State 
Totals State 
Totals State 
Totals State 
Totals State 
Totals State 
Totals State 


banks 
banks 
banks 
banks 
banks 
banks 


banks 
banks 
banks 
banks 
banks 
banks 
banks 
banks 


(3- 
(3- 


Totals national banks 
Totals national banks 
Totals national banks 
Totals national banks 
Totals national banks 
Totals national banks 


Totals national banks 
Totals national banks 
Totals national banks 
Totals national banks 
Totals national banks 
Totals national banks 
Totals national banks 
Totals national banks 


All bankin, 


(6-30-19).... 
(6-30-20).... 3 


(national 


| Sxcess of State banking institu- 


21,028 


10-21).... 
10-22)... 


(4-3-23)..... 22 
(3-31-24).... 
(4-6-25) 
(4-1-26) 
(3-23-27).... 
(2-28-28).... 
(3-27-29).... 
(3-27-30).... 
(3-25-31).... 
(12-31-31)... 


15,865 
13,882 


(6-30-19). 
(6-30-20). 
(3-21-21). 
(3-10-22). 
(4-3-23).. 
(3-31-24). 
(4-6-25).. 
(4-12-26). 
(3-23-27). 
(2-28-28). 
(3-27-29). 
(3-27-30). 
(3-25-31). 
(12-31-31) 


B 
$15,530,132.04 
5,820,332.15 
14,813,146.83 
143,379,928.93 
9,449,725.83 
149,345,269.09 
41,309,369.22 
13,458,392.55 
30,543,054.32 
4,453,195.96 
360,659,757.61 
65,705,971.43 
55,903,306.96 
29,261,120.22 
48,301,784.04 
41,889,512.99 
33,004,290.88 
89,134,417.42 
333,598,457.00 
164,587,963.50 
35,698,504.00 
14,591,694.76 
116,148,411.45 
8,270,541.92 
16,828,625.18 
2,555,316.30 
25,984,778.32 
195,897,271.00 
1,433,243.11 
1,896,106,303.00 
33,414,591.10 
4,663,996.24 
216,960,276.00 
8,936,021.42 
9,461,470.18 
627,071,888.04 
62,512,646.48 
11,223,726.23 
8,669,235.73 
27,155,382.53 
43,679,102.93 
12,601,386.81 
15,664 ,067.53 
43,913,158.48 
23,686,795.39 
28,978,603.72 
69,719,283.72 
3,414,844.49 
15,899,472.56 


$5,231,389,767.59 
3,354,658,000.00 


$1,876,731,767.59 


$2,899,662,677.73 
3,341 012,552.18 
3,587,081,143.56 
3,700,677 ,924.31 
3,641,444,001.50 
3,809 ,603,398.41 
4,029,394 489.82 
4,288,361,903.09 
4,547,270,050.89 
4,739,284,004.43 
5,573,901,341.84 
6,164,175,456.31 
5,950,593,736.43 
5,231,389,767.59 


$2,363,478,000.00 
2,622,075,000.00 
2,733,815,000.00 
2,834,272,000.00 
2,872,968,000.00 
2,916,840,000.00 


2,958,445,000.00 


institutions in the United States on Dec. 31, 1931, show: 
$8,586,047,767.59; total deposits, $50,214,192,615.59; total resources, $63,130,550,964.10, 
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$54,040,023.14 
39,254,080.38 
61,953,207.41 
1,198,021,451.88 
48,458,905.51 
975,714,595.76 
120,943,983.51 
53,962,207.35 
85,901,537.73 
38,599,866.17 
1,926,474,106.87 
328,050,953.35 
357 883,287.66 
139,638 ,825.79 
208,432,663.39 
266,579,084.05 
295,201 ,259.98 
574,038,423.40 
3,219,537,523.00 
1,079,834,733.97 
306,879,196.00 


87,189,361.26 
19,641,339.91 
209 ,646,844.65 
1,301,436,400.00 
8,642,036.30 
11,465,726,594.00 
169,926,278.97 
20,181,082.02 
1,357,657,068.00 
50,643,999.41 
47,816,625.38 
2,097 491,061.77 
441,360,559.02 
67,248,840.14 
38,891,456.14 
114,990,640.65 
172,579,443.40 
75,510,380.53 
159,370,613.72 
166,371,413.97 
173,141,183.57 
123,202,675.97 
400,894,624.52 
19,785,920.97 
63,194,422.03 


$30,969,845,615.59 
19,244,347,000.00 


$11,725,498,615.59 


$21 ,632,822,011.81 
23,954,838,611.35 
23,780,750,818.50 
23,510,877,185.07 
27,013,525,116.92 
28,402,756,614.94 
31,114,361,942.13 
34,116,035,973.16 
34,662,024,564.17 
34,435,434,860.78 
35,737,701,757.28 
35,805,022,535.40 
34,266,550,658.12 
30,969,845,615.59 


$15,924,865,000.00 
17,155,421,000.00 
15,478,354,000.08 
15,390,438,000.00 
17,036,281 ,000.00 
17,598,696,000.00 
19,382,947,000.00 
20,175,798,000.00 
20,912,209,000.00 
22,279,082,000.00 
22,872,880,000.00 
21,640,978,000.00 
22,344, 166,000.00 
19,244,347,000.00 


D 

$45,925,738.73 
19,652,843.33 
47,551,438.57 
705,575,439.88 
28,959,864 26 
578,219,856.14 
84,867,897 .80 
24,187,077.47 
79,044,791.51 
17,438,527.41 
1,210,801 ,564.41 
221,951,302.15 
336,189,480.13 
104,900,402.13 


188,976,829.88 
187,998,292.03 
152,133,811 19 


207,357,921.15 
2,290,528,115.00 


27,565,203.30 
65,179,362.55 
14,385,111.79 
17,580,267.52 
488 445,599.00 
5,211,382.77 
3,424,081,224.00 
123,665,309.94 
16,023,573.87 
1,017,457,015.00 
27,483,881.16 
27,247,340.46 
876,315,221.82 
234,488,224.00 
39,244,900.56 
27,326,031.16 
97,199,840.18 
113,244,763.87 
68,025,929 38 
103,825,234.14 
152,091 ,663.87 
107,751,670.05 
102,363,839.25 
270,910,134.66 
14,097,315.09 
48,744,783.11 


$15,344,574,243.94 
11,926,828,000.00 


$3,417,746,243.94 


$12,257,134,526.40 
15,334,616,394.62 


15,836,362,018.96 
18,832,589,370.81 
18,975,015,724.66 


$10,588,801 
12,396,900, 
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20, 2 
240,140,905.18 
19,761,314.33 
18,774,406.89 
2,408,151.89 


3,289,624.26 
364,510,863.00 
20,048,675.33 
17,637,484.78 
1,164,950,341.29 
232,319,170.07 
22,588,411.11 
10,112,634.92 
18,369,968.39 
44,865,051.13 
23,738,617.47 
54,892,078.22 
34,714,661.02 
51,300,744.57 
26,551,608.25 
38,489,985.95 
4,384 ,686.84 
19,345,840.17 


$9,540,471 ,533.74 


7,201 ,425,000.00 


$2,339,046,533.74 


$8,497,523,011.46 
8,235,427,676.40 
8,877,828,333.49 
9,414,104,361.97 
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;201,425,000.00 


? 
$73,580,154.67 
45,575,185.38 


166,654,127.92 
70,561,995.42 
126 ,226,088.60 
47,405,305.10 
2,454,512,122.38 
546,273,591.79 


295,881 257.76 
342,617,430.18 
337,054,851.19 
698,138,987.95 
3,610,626,977.00 
1,369,232,741.71 
350,921,073.00 
102,649,958.13 
748,227 568.39 
61,419,715.27 
109,621,464.71 


1,712,628 867.00 
61,611,383.58 
58,837 ,342.25 

3,067,210,990.64 

511,354,927.43 
83,690,262.49 
49,789,514.44 
155,437,936.54 
235,681,441.25 
112,647 ,062.66 
183,143,016.03 
229,015,118.59 
201,370,391.03 
159,223,287.11 
487,319,242.76 
24,006,354.89 
85,082,936.27 


$38,468 264,964.10 
24,662,286,000.00 


$13,805,978,964.10 


$25,965,675,836.30 
29,191,455,648.43 
29,412,657,029.83 
28,808,553,358.84 
32,081,329,235.59 
33,641,174,127.53 
36,679,382,463.73 
39,105,787,890.95 
40,046 661,611.28 
41,865, 784,224.54 
43,644,840,001.44 
44,690,068,270.82 
42,686,420,579.72 
38,468,264.964.10 


$20,799,550,000.00 


22,196,737 ,000.00 
20,307,651,000.00 


27'348.498,000.00 
28,126,467,000.00 
24'662,286,000.00 


Total banks, 20,275; total capital, surplus and undivided profits, 


Free State in the items affected by the 
new duties, according to preliminary data 
cabled by Commercial Attache Cooper, 
London, is estimated at 12,000,000 sterling 
($43,000,000) or about a third of all British 
shipments to that country in 1931. De- 
pending upon their duration, the diversion 
of trade which may result from their ap- 
plication seems likely to benefit Continen< 
tal suppliers rather than the United States, 
at least temporarily. 


Exchange Diffieulties 

This is because of the proximity of 
these suppliers and because of the ex- 
change handicap in relation to the general 
price level of United States goods. The 
Free State has its own currency, but it 
is based on sterling assets and the dif- 
ferential between the dollar and the pound 
is about 27 per cent at the present time. 
United States goods imported directly 
from this country into the Free State 
last- year were valued at $9,271,000, in ad- 
dition to which there was a large reexport 
trade done by British factors in London 
and Liverpool. 

Coal, the most important single item to 
which the new duties apply, involves some 





3/ 2,400,000 tons which is landed in the Free 


State at an average price of $6.00 per ton. 
In iron and steel Great Britain is by far 
the leading supplier, with the Belgian con- 
tribution important in a few items, such 
as bars, structural steel, and fencing. 
Germany has been the most important 
non-British suplier in electrical apparatus 
imported since the. completion of the 
Shannon Hydroelectirc scheme, and that 
country, with the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium, have contributed somewhat less than, 
half the refined sugar import in the past 
few years. Cement imports amounted to 
225,000 tons in 1931, Great Britain sup- 
plying about 70 per cent, and Belgium 
and Northern Ireland the remainder. 


Three Polish Producers 
Join Europe Dye Cartel 


Three ieading Polish coal-tar producers 
have signed: a convention with the Euro- 
pean dye cartel affecting the sale of dyes 
in Poland, according to a radiogram re- 
ceived from Trade Commissioner Gilbert 
Redfern, Warsaw. It was indicated that 
the accord outlines a uniform credit and 
price maintenance policy. 

According to C. C. Concannon of the 
Chemical Division of the Commerce De- 
partment, this development has advanced 
the prices of intermediates to small 
Polish manufacturers, and it is believed 
that a general upward revision of coal- 
tar dye prices in Poland is imminent. He 
also stated that under the terms of the 
convention credit will be greatly restricted, 
with dyes to be sold generally on a cash 
basis and only important consumers al+ 
lowed as much as 30 days’ credit. 

The three Poiish dye producers con- 
cerned in the agreement, are the Pab- 
janickie Towarzystwo Akcyjne Prezemyslu 
Chemicznego (Pabjanice Chemical Indus- 
try Corporation), Przemysl Chemiczny w 
Polsce—Spolka Akeyjna w Zgierzu (Chemi- 
cal Industry of Poland, Inc.) and Fabryka 
Chemiczna “Wola Krzysztoporska” pod 
Piotrkowen (“Wola Krzysztoporska” 
Chemical Plant). 

As pointed out by Mr. Concannon, the 
Polish accession is another step in the 
development of the marketing agreement 
initiated in 1927 when. negotiations were 
concluded between the German I. G. and 
French producers. In 1929, Swiss inter- 
ests were brought into the cartel through 
a@ supplementary convention. Italy be- 
came a party to the pact in 1931 through 
acquisition of a contsolling interest in the 
Italian dye industry by two members of 
the triple entente. The British Imperial ° 
Chemicals Industries, Ltd., constituted the. 
next signatory of the extended Franco- 
German pact of 1927—(Department of 
Commerce.) 
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Relation of Good Housing 
to City Planning +--+ + + | 





Technique of Control of Home Environ- 
ment Presented to President’s Conference 


on Home Building and Home Ownership 





* ; By DAN H. WHEELER 


Secretary, Committee on City Planning and Zoning, Presideni’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership 


OOD housing is dependent first of all on 
good neighborhoods. A dwelling may be 
of sound design and well constructed, 

but if it is in a slum or a factory district; 
if it lacks privacy, quiet, or sunlight, run- 
ning water or sewers; if through traffic en- 
dangers the lives of its children; if ugliness 
is all about it; if no parks or playgrounds 
are within walking distance, it is not good 
housing. It is the business of city planning 
and zoning to control these environmental 
factors. That is wny In an intelligent ap- 
proach to the housing problem city planning 
and zoring must be the first consideration. 

The technique of control recommended to 
the President’s Conference by the Committee 
on City Planning and Zoning, under the 
chairmanship of Frederic A. Delano, includes 
among other things: The control of com- 
munity growth to fit the population needs; 
the development of neighborhood units as 
self-contained organisms; the organization 
of mass transportation routes; the control 
of subdivision layout, and of public uitlity 
extension; the proper distribution of build- 
ings and open spaces, and the provision of 
public open spaces—parks, et cetera. 

+ + 

To illustrate the cost of failure to control 
community growth to fit the population 
needs, Harland Bartholomew, president, Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning, in- 
stanced two cities—each of approximately 
100,000 population—one of which occupies an 
area of 14 square miles, the other 52 square 
miles. “It perhaps is unnecessary to say 
that in the latter city they enjoy the highest 
tax rate of any municipality of its class in 
the United States. Perhaps it is further 
unnecessary to say that a representative of 
the telephone company says that it costs 
more per capita to furnish telephone service 
in that city than in any other city of the 
entire United States.” 

Mr. Bartholomew went on to say: “There 
are two things which have probably destroyed 
home ownership more than anything else. 
First, the fear of taxes, and second, the in- 
stability of investment. The excessive spread 
of population upon an unlimited scale 
brought about by the aptomobile has pro- 
. duced these two things which have destroyed 
home ownership. It can be corrected only 
by the application of some scientific princi- 
ple with respect to the control of the popu- 
lation pattern. 

“Does it not seem that the simplest and 
most important of these scientific principles 
is to say that if we have a city of 100,000 
people and we know or can estimate within 
reason that in 40 years it will increase to 
300,000, we should carefully estimate the area 
of absorption and the intensity of dispersal 
of that population?” 

The solution of the housing problem of 
our great cities demands recentralization, in 
the opinion of Thomas Adams, planning con- 
sultant, Regional Plan of New York and Its 
Environs. At the Conference he described 
every great city as a complex arrangement 
of centers and subcenters, few of which rep- 
resent our general idea of what a center 
should be. 


++ 

“When we think of a civic center, say in 
Cleveland, we think of something that is 
directly related to the transportation center. 
We go to Botson and we find the two main 
railroad stations are right in the heart of 
the warehouse section of the city and that 
the civic center is related only to the local 
transportation system. We go to New York 
and we find the most intense center in the 
world five miles from any railroad station, 
and so on. In the question of decentraliza- 
tion, the need of it, we find we are face to 
face with a condition of things that every 
one of us finds to be entirely new as a re- 
sult of the extraordinary changes in inven- 
tion and development of transportation in 
the last 20 years. 

“How are we to get hold of this new thing, 
this new development? How are we going to 











Poisonous Drugs 
as Hazards to 


Children 


el) 


y 
Dr. Robert L. Swain 
Deputy Food and Drug 
Commissioner, Department 
of Health, State of 
Maryland 
UT a distinguishing mark of some sort on 
Pan acids, poisons, antiseptics, and other 

dangerous drugs or compounds that you 
keep in the house, and put them away out 
of reach of the children. 

This precaution will safeguard grown-ups 
as well as children, but it is particularly 
needed when young children are around. As 
@ result of their unfailing curiosity and their 
willingness to try anything, we are con- 
stantly hearing of children who have endan- 
gered their lives by picking up or tasting this 
or that drug or medicine or household article 
that looked attractive to them. 

Household lye is one of the articles that 
has a peculiar fascination for children. It 
looks sugary, and they think it is sugar. 
The burns and inflammation of. the mouth 
and throat and digestive tract that result 
from swallowing even a small quantity of 
lye are agonizingly painful and so serious 
that they are likely to end fatally. 

Very few housekeepers realize the hazards 
they are subjecting their families to when 
they leave a can of lye, a bottle of concen- 
trated household ammonia, or similar house- 
hold supplies, on the pantry shelf or in any 
other place that is easy of access. So many 
children, and older people, too, have met with 
serious injuries through the accidental han- 
dling of household supplies of this sort that 
24 States—Maryland among them—have en- 
acted laws which require all packages or 
containers of such supplies to be clearly 
labeled in large letters as POISON. 

But no matter how well such containers 
are labeled, these things are a source of 
very great danger unless they are kept in a 
safe place and where children cannot get 
at, them. _ 


control housing in connection with it? The 
suggestion is to deal with housing more in 
neighborhoods than in family units.” 

In the neighborhood unit concept the busi- 
ness center should be at the corner of the 
neighborhood, and not at the middle of it. 
This suggests that the four corners of four 
neighborhoods would make a business center, 
“and that is what we mean by developing the 
recentralization of the city.” 

“We can’t solve tne propiem of congested 
Manhattan by contimuing to centralize every- 
thing in Manhattan. We must solve it by 
draining away part of the activities carried 
on in Manhattan into rew centers connected 
by transportation with Manhattan, and the 
same applies to every other great city. 

“The modern city is not one center, but a 
complex series or centers, given up to differ- 
ent functions. 

++ 

“You can improve the housing problem 
only by dealing with the subcenters of pop- 
ulation and by creating new subcenters to 
take away the people from the congested 
areas, if you are going to deal effectively 
with the slum problem in the centers.” 

In the belief that transportation consti- 
tutes a major control of civic development, 
J. Rowland Bibbins, consulting engineer, of 
Washington, D. C., read a paper at the Con- 
ference which contains many illuminating 
points. His paper, somewhat paraphrased 
for the sake of space, is given herewith: 
“Transportation is the primary silent control 
of civic development. With water and sew- 
erage, it is one of the three absolutely fun- 
damental concerns of city planning. There 
are three kinds of transportation: First, mass 
transportation by subway and street cars; 
second, higher cost transportation by buses 
and trolleys; third, the still higher cost 
transportation by taxis and private cars. 
Mass transportation 1s essentiak but inade- 
quately planned for. There has never been 
a@ period in American history when the eco- 
nomic basis of transportation was so dis- 
turbed as at present, and yet when’ cheap 
fares were so necessary. 

“As an example, in New York alone taxi 
tips or gratuities amount to $25,000,000 a 
year. You would drop dead to hear of a tip 
offered to a street-car conductor for operat- 
ing nonpaying services, yet the outer one- 
third of all transit lines usually operate at 
@ loss. Only very rarely do we hear of 
large-scale contributions from suburban 
realty develoupments to aid in making such 
nonpaying services possible. In fact, these 
suburbanites are usually the most violent in 
resisting fare increases of 1 or 2 cents, even 
going so far as to advocate municipal own- 
ership and operation, which only shifts the 
burden of losses to the other fellow, usually 
at greater cost. In the end it all comes out 
of the taxpayer of the main city. 

++ 


“Further, an enormous volume of competi- 
tion has arisen through private automobiles, 
and no small amount of regular auto-pickup 
service—for which voluntary gratuities are 
expected and received, quite outside of any 
present governmental regulation. This has 
absorbed perhaps one-fourth of the normal 
transit business to be expected from these 
territories, in many cases a much greater 
proportion. 

“To make matters worse, adequate low- 
price garaging suited to the majority of 
autos (of the Ford class) seems to be hesitant 
or nonexistent. Thus terminal facilities es- 
sential to make the private automobile a real 
utility have not been provided, and the 
problem of providing terminal facilities is 
passed back and forth between various 
groups of our citizens, each of whom quickly 
disavows responsibility on behalf of the other 
fellow. 

“In the end the economic balance sheet 
controls and should be considered on the 
basis of total transportation facilities of all 
kinds, including the low-fare transit system 
at about 2% cents a mile; the buses around 
4 cents a mile; taxicabs averaging 10 cents 
or up; and the private auto, at rates vary- 
ing from 8 cents to 25 cents per mile, ac- 
cording to the car. 

“To me this cost of transport is an integral 
part of the problem of city plan and hous- 
ing development. If neglected, complete dis- 
tortion of traditional housing may come al- 
most overnight through sudden shifts in the 
transport scheme and the passenger fare 
schedule and, by a slower process, through 
taxation and tax equalization. The proof of 
this is the extreme sensitiveness of suburban 
real estate to extensions, fare raises, and 
rapid-transit station locations. 

+4 

I am concerned with two great 
questions: 

1. Local mass transportation, with its sev- 
eral agencies coordinated, must be preserved 
at all costs, as the first and basic control of 
the whole eeonomic structure of home dis- 
tribution and ownership. 

2. The planning, zoning, housing and traf- 
fic groups should give more sympathetic 
study to this transport problem as a whole— 
perhaps the critical factor in the basic mas- 
ter plan of the city, recognizing the exist- 
ence of a technique of transportation and 
of its economic limitations. 

“The present situation is extremely serious 
and it may bring about a bold revision of 
the basic structure of transport service and 
fares, the prevailing theory of decentraliza- 
tion, the spread of tax equalization, and in 
the end a considerably increased burden on 
suburban housing with a new philosophy of 
development. In view of this, I think it 
unjust to predicate suburban housing on the 
basis of high-cost auto service as it is to 
assume that adequate mass transportation 
will somehow be forthcoming. 

“The public, in the long run, always pays 
the bill for transportation, either through 
fares, extra taxes or special assessments, or 
all three. There is no Aladdin’s lamp to 
rub. The company is only operator and 
trustee. It is therefore a nice problem to 
secure a proper division or spread of the 
cost of supporting our transportation plant 
as between central, outside, and suburban 
realty.” 

Mr. Wheeler will continue his discus- 
sion of city planning and zoning in the 

issue of July 29. 
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- UTILIZATION OF COTTON 
IN HOMES OF NATION 





Work of Bureau of Home Economics to Correlate In- 
dustry’s Efforts With Needs of Consumers 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with cotton, 





By RUTH O’BRIEN 


Chief, Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture 


E Bureau of Home Economics, or- 

ganized in 1923, is primarily a re- 

search unit. One of its chief func- 
tions is the accumulation of facts 
through research which will furnish help 
in solving utilization problems involved 
in the agricultural program of the coun- 
try and will assist consumers in the wise 
use of agricultural products. In general 
its work on cotton is, therefore, aimed 
at making the utilization of this fiber 
more effective, especially in the homes of 
the country, and improving consumers’ 
standards in connection with its selec- 
tion, maintenance, and use. 


In cooperation with other bureaus of 
the Department working on production 
and marketing papblems, studies are be- 


ing made of the adaptability of the 
different varieties, grades and staple 
lengths of cotton produced in this coun- 
try to various uses. This includes con- 


sideration of their suitability for spe- 
cific purposes and their relative value 
as measured by their performance. Fab- 
rics made of these cottons of known 
quality and production history are tested 
under actual wearing conditions and are 
also subjected to laboratory tests. Their 
deterioration during the various steps of 
use and laundering is being measured by 
chemical and physics] means in order to 
determine the effect of different prac- 
tices in care and laundering upon the 
life of the fiber. ‘The types of wear shown 
by different kinds of household textiles 
have also been studied in an effort to 
determine what portion of the deteriora- 
tion is due to characteristics of the fiber 
and what to fabric construction. 
+ + 

Through the Extension Service of the 
Department and the Bureau’s contacts 
with organized groups of consumers it 
has been possible to keep in touch with 
consumer thought. As a result, the Bu- 
reau has been able in some cases to de- 
velop new fabrics in direct response to 
expressed needs of consuming groups or 
encourage their development by other 
agencies. In such instances surveys are 
made of the fabrics produced both in 
this country and abroad which appear 
to have certain features desirable for the 
particular purpose under consideration. 
Laboratory and performance tests of 
these are carried out, experimental fab- 
rics constructed, and recommendations 
made based upon the data obtained. If 
unsatisfactory materials are found or 
uses discovered for which fabrics are not 
available, these are brought to the at- 
tention of the industry, and where pos- 
sible cooperation given in designing suit- 
able ones. Such work has resulted in 
the introduction of fabrics which are 
wanted by the consumer and at the 
same time has extended the market for 
American-grown cotton. In this connec- 
tion the Bureau is stressing the desir- 
ability of developing permanent markets 
based upon the production of textile ma- 
terials designed to meet specific needs 
and desires of consumers rather than 
attempting to force an unwilling con- 
sumer demand for unsuitable and un- 
necessary goods. 


In an effort to coorainate the work on 
cotton utilization with the clothing needs 
of consumers the Bureau has been co- 
operating with women’s groups and va- 
rious educational organizations con- 
cerned with the introduction of more 
hygienic and convenient clothing for 
women and children. For example, psy- 
chologists and child specialists interested 
in newer trends of thought on child care 
and training are urging the introduction 








of designs for children’s clothing which 
are healthful and which make it possible 
to train children through dressing activi- 
ties. Progress in such fields depends 
upon making definite recommendations 
based upon experimental study of the 
problems involved. The Bureau has, 
therefore, developed such designs by ex- 
perimental methods and has made them 
available through cooperation with pat- 
tern and garment manufacturers. Six 
pattern manufacturers are now making 
patterns for 17 of these... This is the 
first concerted effort in this country to 
relate design of clothing to health, good 
posture and physical well-being. 
+ + 

The value of the publications issued 
by the Bureau on this and similar sub- 
jects is definitely shown by the demand 
for them. Over 3,000,000 leaflets dealing 
with children’s clothing have been re- 
quested, most of them by individual 
homemakers asking for one copy, or by 
extension workers using them in classes 
of mothers. The exhibits which the Di- 
vision has prepared have been requested 
by so many mothers’ clubs, child wel- 
fare organizations, and similar groups, 
that they are scheduled for six months 
ahead. They have been requested and 
sent to every State in the Union, and 
in the past two years have been exam- 
ined and copied by some 50,000 women. 
It has been possible to cooperate with 
@ wide range of commercial corporations 
andn manufacturers, as well as con- 
sumers. 


In a survey undertaken a few years 
ago consumers reported that one of their 
chief reasons for substituting other fibers 
for cotton was the difficulties encoun- 
tered in satisfactorily laundering and fin- 
ishing such fabrics. Particular attention 
is therefore being given to methods of 
sizing cotton materials, both in the mill 
and as part of the laundering procedure. 
This is correlated with studies on the 
utilization of starch and various cotton 
sizing ingredients whose production has 
been the subject of research by other 
bureaus of “e Department. 

Investigations are being made of the 
sizing properties. of starches obtained 
from plants grown in the _ country, 
whose value for laundering and mill 
work has not yet been determined. Such 
uncommon ttarches as those from the 
dasheen, sweet potato, and canna have 
been studied. Due to the lack of re- 
search in this field, it has been necessary 
to develop e.:perimental instruments and 
laboratory methods for each starch in 
the investigation. 

+ + 


This work has opened up important 
fundamental y;-oblems in regard to the 
relation of viscosity of starch mixtures 
to the penetration of such mixtures into 
cotton yarns and fabrics. Viscosity de- 
terminations are being made of the 
pastes at the temparatures used in 
starching and their penetration into 
yarns and fabrics studied by micropho- 
tometric technique developed for this 
research. 

All of these investigations are aimed 
at a more intelligent and effective use of 
agricultural products in this country 
a closer correlation of industry’s efforts 
with the household needs of consumers. 
Many of the results obtained are re- 
ported in technical bulletins and period- 
icals accessible to the industry Those 
intended for the consumers of the coun- 
try are issued in popular bulletins and 
leaflets, as well as magazines read by 
homemakers. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cotton,” to appear in the issue of 
July 29, recent developments in cooperative marketing will be discussed in a 
statement prepared by the Federal Farm Board. : 








Safety of Air Transportation 
Dangers Minimized by Science and Caution 
By GILL ROBB WILSON 


Aviation Director, State of New Jersey 


HERE have been only three aviation acci- 

dents in New Jersey since last Novem- 

ber, but that is still three too many, 
although all happened during the flying of 
mere novices. 

Why should there be any accidents? More 
people are injured every year by mules in 
the United States than by aircraft. No air- 
craft failure has resulted to a licensed ship 
in this State in more than a year. Mile for 
mile, air transportation is the safest loco- 
motion serving the public. The operators of 
New Jersey airports and airways deserve the 
highest commendation. They have made 
safety their keynote, and as a consequence 
have merited the patronage of the public. 


The State Department of Aviation has pro- 
hibited promiscuous barnstorming from in- 
adequate fields, urged high maintenance 
standards, and taken disciplinary action in 
but a few rare instances. The Roman’ holi- 
day of the air meet is a thing of the past. 
People who want foolish thrills can go rock 
a boat or stand behind the aforementioned 
mule. Aviation is an industry; not a carni- 
val. We cannot make money at it these 
days, but we can develop a history of safety 
and comfort and speed in service to the 
public. 

Once a person has broken the ice and 
gone from Newark or Camden to some mid- 
western city in a few brief hours, he will be 
a patron of the air lines. We have no dis- 


satisfied customers. If weather turns bad, 
we set them down to continue the journey 
at a slower pace by Pullman or bus. There 
is no such thing as “taking a chance” on 
scheduled air lines. ,It just isn’t done, any 
more than the Broadway Limited is dis- 
patched without knowing the track is clear. 

Most people do not realize that no trans- 
port plane is in the air “on the loose.” The 
passenger or mail plane above you is on a 
track as definitely as the railroad train. The 
trains use steel rails, and the planes use 
the radio beam. The engineer is guided by 
block signals, and the pilot is guided by di- 
rect radio connection. He is advised of the 
weather along every foot of his path. He 
reports his position and his operating data 
at stated intervals. He knows every foot 
of the ground beneath him. 

There is scarcely a key man in business 
or Government today who does not travel 
by air. Most of the outstanding national 
businesses have their own aircraft. Many 
well-known men pilot their own airplanes. 

New Jersey has played a large part in the 
program and is destined for a still larger 
part. We serve three metropolitan centers— 
New York, North Jersey, and Philadelphia. 
We aspire to be not only the busiest airway 
in the world, but the safest. Three student 
flying accidents may seem an irreducible 
minimum over a stretch of months, but so 
far as aviation is concerned it still leaves 
something to be desired. 


LLL TT OE A LE I LN TAT 
Sea eee 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
President of the United States 1789-1797 


“In proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened.” 
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Protecting Women Workers 


in- Wisconsin 
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Laws Dealing With Hours of Employment 
and Salaries of Female Wage Earners in the 
State are Discussed 





By MAUD SWEET 


Field Director, Woman and Child Labor Department, Industrial Commission, 
State of Wisconsin 


HEN machines and factories came into 

being a great part of the former occu- 

pations of the home went out of it. It 
was no longer good economy to hand-weave 
the family clothing, knit the stockings, and 
do many other things in the home when 
power looms, knitting machines, and power 
sewing machines qould do the work so much 
faster, and in many instances so much more 
cheaply. 

Women, of necessity, have hada to follow 
their jobs out of their homes into the fac- 
tories, laundries, bakeries, and other estab- 
lishments where these old jobs of theirs are 
being carried on. At first they went into the 
establishments where the dork being wone 
was most like that they had done at home, 
but now the United States census tells us 
that of all the occupations listed in the 
census there are only a very few in whic 


. women are not engaged in some capacity. 


The proportion of married women gainfully 
employed is also increasing. In Wisconsin, 
according to the 1930 census, it was 7.7 per 
cent, in 1930, as compared with 4.3 per cent 
in 1920. 


++ 

This influx of women into industry has 
brought its problems, with which govern- 
ments must concern themselves, for though 
it would seem that the self-interest of em- 
ployers would lead them to establish such 
condition of hours, of work, and of wages 
that women would continue to be employed 
in health and productivity, it has never 
worked out that way, for industry, in gen- 
eral, when left to tiself, does not establish 
such conditions 


In a factory there is not the variety of 
work for the individual worker found in the 
home; she is not a seamstress today, a laun- 
dress tomorrow, a baker the next day. The 
speed, the noise, the rhythm of the machine 
on which she works, and often the very 
monotony of her work, even though it may 
be classed as light work, are all factors caus- 
ing fatigue. And science has demonstrated 
that the tired person is a poisoned person, 
and that the time of getting rest is as im- 
portant as, or even more important than, the 
length of the rest period. 


Labor legislation, therefore, for the pro- 
fection of women workers has become a 
matter of increasing importance. 

I have been asked to outline briefly the 
provisions of two of the laws of Wisconsin 
which have for their purpose the protection 
of the women wage earners of the State, 
and through their protection the protection 
of the future generations, which is so vital 
to the welfare of the State. 


+ ® 


The women’s-hours law applies to mercan- 
tile, manufacturing and mechanical estab- 
lishments, restaurants, laundries, telegraph, 
telephone, and transportation establishments. 
It establishes the legislative rule that a 
woman shall not be employed for any pe- 
riod or periods of time during any day, night 
or week which shall be prejudicial to her 
health, comfort, and moral well-being. It 
makes it the duty of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, and gives it the power to determine, 
what periods of time are prejudicial. Until 
the Commission so determined, the law itself 
established a schedule, work in excess of 
which would be considered prejudicial. The 
order of the Commission adopted in accord- 
ance with the power conferred upon it now 
provides that in manufactories (except can- 
neries) and in laundries women may be em- 
ployed at day work only. It defines day 
work as work done between 6 a. m. and 6 
p. m., and limits the hours of employment 
te not more than nine hours per day and 
50 hours per week. It provides further that 
day work in restaurants shall be between 
the hours of 6 a. m. and 6 p. m., limiting 
the hours of day work to nine hours per 
day and 50 hours per week, and providing 
further that if a woman works after 8 p. m. 
on more than one night during the week 
her work shall be classed as night work and 
the hours of such worx limited to eight 
hours per night and 48 hours per week. 


In other establishments covered by the 
law, such as mercantile establishments, 
women may work at day work and the same 
number of hours as for day work in the 
establishments noted before, but if they work 
after 6:30 p. m. on more than one night 


‘during the week, then the hours per day 


and per week are limited to 8 and 48, re- 
spectively. In any of the foregoing estab- 
lishments the time allowed for dinner or 
other meals must be one hour, except that 
in cities ef the first class 45 minutes may 
be permitted, if a lunchroom adequately 
equipped is provided, and in restaurants if 
the meals are eaten on the premises and 
the stretch of hours between meals is not 
over five hours it may be 30 minutes. 

Some special industries—such as canneries 
during the canning season and small tele- 
phone exchanges—are covered by separate 
orders; but time does not permit of discus- 
sion of these orders. 5 

The hours of employment of women in 
hotels are governed by a separate provision 
in the statute. It provides that women may 
work at day work for not more than 10 
hours per day and 55 hours per week, and 
not more than 9 hours per day and 54 hours 
per week at night work; night work being 
work done in whole or in part after 9 p. m. 
and before 6 a. m. This provision of the 
statute also expressly provides that the Com- 
mission may not change the schedule set 
by the law itself. 

++ 

The law regulating the wage paid to adult 
women at first was the same as that which 
now applies to minors, and which provides 
that the wage paid must be a living wage; 
a living wage being one which would insure 
reasonable comfort, decency and moral well- 
being. But in 1923, afier the Supreme Court 
of the United States declared a similar law 
in the District of Columbia unconstitutional 
so far as adult women are concerned, on 
the grounds that it interferes with their 
freedom of contract, the Wisconsin law was 
amended to provide that adult women shall 
not be paid an oppressive wage. An oppres- 
sive wage is defined as a wage which is not 
a reasonable and adequate: compensation for 

a 


‘ 
the services rendered. The law empowers 
the Industrial Commission to determine what 
is reasonable and adequate. 

The Commission, in administering the law, 
has held that to be reasonable and ade- 
quate the wage paid should at least meet 
the cost of living, and has taken the posi- 
tion that if the wage paid to adult women 
complies with the minimum rates set by its 
orders governing the wage paid to minors 
that it will not raise the question of reason- 
ableness and adequacy of the wage being 
paid. In brief, these provisions are that a 
minor of 17 years of age and over may work 
during a learning period of three months 
for 16 cents per hour, for a second three 
months for 20 cents per hour. After that, 
in cities of 5,000 or more population the rate 
must be at least 25 cents an hour, and in 
cities and towns under 5,000 population at 
least 22 cents per hour. Where room and 
board are furnished a credit is given, the 
amount varying with the size of the town. 
Unlike the women’s hours law, the wage law 
applies to all gainful employments in which 
women may be engaged. To guard against 
the discharge of workers when they have 
reached the experienced rate, a limitation 
is set upon the number of workers who may 
>: employed at less than the. experienced 
rate. 


+ + 

Even though the rates have been modest, 
the query is made at times that if women 
are willing and anxious to work for less why 
should they not be permitted to do so? It 
It would seem in all fairness that any in- 
dustry should yield to any workers at least 
the cost of living of that worker. If it does 
not, it is asking in effect that some other 
member of the family must earn a high 
enough wage to make up the difference be- 
tween the wages earned and the cost of liv- 
ing, or that private or public charity must 
supplement the wage, or the worker herself 
subsidize the industry by an insufficient 
amount of food, clothing, and other items 
which enter into the cost of living budget. 
The inquirer also fails to take account when 
he says we are interfering with a woman’s 
right to a freedom of contract; that what 
a Lord Chamberlain of England said many 
years ago is still true: “Necessitous me nare 
not, truly speaking, free men.” 


I have given only a bare outline of the 
provisions of these laws. I should like to 
say further that it is the purpose of the 
Commission to administer these laws in a 
spirit of education and cooperation rather 
than police authority, and that it endeavors 
to administer the spirit of the law as well 
as the letter, for it believes that “the spirit 
giveth life, but the letter killeth.” 


Public School 
Expenditures 
in Iowa 








By 
Ed R. Brown 
Secretary, Legislative 
Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Governmental 
Expenditures, State of 
Iowa 
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HE chief immediate means of reducing 
the present $55,000,000-a-year public 
school expenditure in Iowa is to reduce 

drastically the number of teachers employed, 
says Dr. Frank F. Bachman, of Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., a na- 
tionally recognized authority on education, 
who has been retained by the Legislative 
Committee on Reduction of Governmental 
Expenditures to formulate possible school 
economies in Iowa. 


Dr. Bachman concludes that Iowa is vastly 
overmanned with teachers, both in rural and 
urban schools, and that a big percentage of 
the saving in the annual $29,000,000 teachers’ 
salary expense could be made by weeding 
out the least competent of the 27,000 teach- 
ers. While different possibilities of savings 
would be found in different school districts, 
Dr. Bachman points out that theoretically 
if one-half of the present rural schools were 
eliminated, thus reducing the number of 
teachers by one-half, a saving of $3,400,000 
out of the $7,000,000 yearly salary to rural 
teachers would be possible without reducing 
the average salary now paid and still retain 
a ratio of teachers per pupil about the aver- 
age for the United States. He further esti- 
mates that about 20 per cent of the consoli- 
dated and city school teachers could be elim- 
inated and thus raise the present low pupil- 
teacher ratio to accepted standards, with a 
large consequent saving in taxes. 

The primary reason why Iowa, while mak- 
ing relatively latge expenditures on its public 
schools, pays its teachers relatively low sala- 
ries is that the number of pupils taught by 
a single teacher is small. For example, in 
the United States in 1927-28 the average 
number of pupils enrolled per elementary 
school teacher employed was 31.63, and for 
Iowa is was 25.24. 


The average number of high school pupils 
enrolled per teacher employed, in four-year 
high schools, was in 1927-)28 for the United 
States 23.88, for Iowa 17.58. 

General practice indicates that a well- 
trained elementary teacher can instruct 35 
pupils, and a well-trained high-school teacher 
25 pupils. The national average for ele- 
mentary teachers in 1927-28, it will be re- 
membered, was 31.53, and for high-school 
teachers 23.88. The corresponding figures for 
Iowa were for elementary teachers 25.24 and 
for high-school teachers 17.58. While oppor- 
tunities for savings in school expenditures in 
administration, in transportation, and in the 
purchase of supplies, et cetera, should not be 
ignored, effort should be concentrated in 
Iowa on increasing in both elementary 


schools and in high schools the number of 
pupils taught per teacher employed. Herein 
lies the greatest opportunity in Iowa for re- 
ducing school expenditures, and this can be 
done without material harm to the children 
now in school or to the future development 
of the -schools. 











